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FOREWORD 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  was  twofold.  First,  to 
provide  in-service  training  to  a  selected  constituency  in  the 
area  of  low  vision  aids  for  the  legally  blind  and  partially 
seeing.  Secondly,  to  provide  an  in-service  workshop  for  this 
same  constituency  in  the  areas  of  aids  and  appliances  for 
legally  blind  and  partially  seeing  students. 

This  constituency  includes  teachers,  supervisors,  admin- 
istrators AND  SELECTED  PERSONNEL  WHO  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 

education,  habilitation,  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with 
visual  impairment. 

for  expedient  reasons  the  workshop  was  held  during  the 
summer  vacation  months  in  columbus,  ohio.  the  attendance  was 
outstanding  and  the  evaluation  positive. 

The  evaluation  suggested  the  specific  goals  were  indeed 
realized,  namely  current  and  acceptable  techniques  in  the 
utilization  of  low  vision  aids  and  aids  and  appliances. 

Finally,  the  editors  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
cooperation  and  contributions  of  all  the  participants  and 
especially  its  presenters. 

John  Saylor,  Ph.D. 

James  A.  Schimmoller,  M.Ed. 
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Kent  Carter 

Mr.  Carter  is  currently  the 
administrator  of  the  Low  Vision 
Program  in  New  Hampshire.   He  has 
dual  certification  from  the  University 
of  Northern  Colorado  as  Orientation 
and  Mobility  instructor  and  teacher 
of  the  visually  handicapped.   He  has 
worked  as  an  Orientation  and  Mobility 
specialist,  an  itinerant  taacher,  and 
Orientation  and  Mobility/Low  Vision 
specialist  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


Connie  Carter 

At  present,  Mrs.  Carter  is  an 
Orientation  and  Mobility  instructor. 
She  has  dual  certification  from  the 
University  of  Northern  Colorado  as 
Orientation  and  Mobility  instructor 
and  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped 
Her  experience  includes  work  as  a 
teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
an  itinerant  teacher,  Low  Vision 
Services  program  coordinator,  and 
Low  Vision  educational  consultant. 


The  Value  of  a  Thorough  Screening  in  Low  Vision  Services 

Low  Vision  Pre-Clinical  Visit  Screening 

Procedure  for  screening—  "Visual  functioning  is  more 
important  than  visual  acuity." 

1.  Case  History  should  include 

a,  Information  from  parents  or  teachers  if  a  child  is  to  be  screened 

b,  Need  to  know  onset  of  blindness 

c,  Family's  visual  history 

d,  Person's  level  of  motor  development  to  help  pinpoint 
brain  damage 


e,  how  much  vision  he/she  and  his/her  parents  think  he/she 
has—bumps  into  things/  can't  reach  and  grasp  an  object 
unless  at  a  certain  distance, 

f,  Social  history— peer  acceptance,  gets  along  with  others 

WELL/  ETC, 

g,  School  history—class  placement,  communication  medium, 
Gray's  oral  test  for  brain  damage 

h,  Medical  history— medications,  prognosis,  other  physical 

impairments  or  medical  conditions 
i,  Attitude  toward  child  of  peers,  parents,  etc. 
j,  Functional  visual  information 
2,  Build  a  rapport 

a,  Explain  testing  procedures 

b,  Play  game  with  child  of  reading  flash  cards  close  up- 
(learning  exposure  to  symbol  cards  if  used) 

c,  Explain  that  aids  used  may  not  be  ones  determined  best 
for  him  (cosmetic  factor) 

d,  Have  person  describe  how  he  sees  things 
C,  Distance  Test 

1,  Use  Feinbloom  Distance  Chart  of  N.Y,  Lighthouse  picture 
falsh  cards 

2,  At  5,  8  or  10  feet  for  children  depending  upon  age  and 
eye  condition 

3,  Test  RE  then  LE  /  unaided  than  aided  with  present  Rx, 

THEN  AIDED  WITH  LOW  VISION  AID  DEPENDING  UPON  RESULTS 
OF  PREVIOUS  TESTS  UNAIDED. 


"  to  calculate  power  assume  you  want  the  child  to  reach 
a  Level  of  20/50  acuity,  Divide  the  denominator  of  the 
acuity  (in20/-form)  you  have  taken  by  the  denominator 
of  the  desired  level  and  the  result  is  the  telescopic 
power  needed  to  reach  a  20/50  acuity  level, 

example:  20/50  desired        20/200  achieved 

50|200  =  4x  power  for  that  child  to  reach  the 
20/50  line  assuming  all  other 
variables  are  static." 
L\,   This  is  all  done  to  find  if  vision  can  be  improved/  not 
to  determine  actual  aid  needed1,!  If  one  month  delay  or 
more  getting  into  clinic  then  find  a  usable  temporary  aid. 
Reschedule  for  second  session  to  do  this, 
No  magnification  will  hurt  the  eyes. 
D.  Near  Vision  Test 

1.  Use  the  N.Y.  Lighthouse  Near  Acuity  test  card  or  Near 
Vision  Symbol  test  card  or  Feinbloom  number  chart. 
***Near  Vision  test  in  children  does  not  relate  to  distance 
acuity  as  accomodation  plays  a  large  part,  as  long  as  he 
has  accomodation  to  read  print  use  that  at  any  distance 
and  not  a  magnifier. 

Grades  1-3:  2,5  M  or  18  pt, 

Grades  3-12:  2  M  or  12  pt,   1  point  =  1/72  inch 

2,  Read  or  see  smallest  line  posssible  holding  card  at  any 
distance  he  cares  to,'! 
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3.  Test  RE,  LE,  Aided,  Unaided,  L.V,  aid 

4.  Calculate  add  by: 

Using  chart  if  held  at  40  cm.  distance.  Read  Diopters 
needed  to  right  side  of  chart 
E.  Field  testing— Tangent  Screen 

1.  Use  tangent  screen,  bright  objects,  Lumiwand,  or  any 
other  targets  handy.  (Penlight  or  toys  work  best  with 
children  rather  than  wand  and  white  target.) 

2.  Normal  degrees  of  field  are  90°  Temporal 

60°  Nasal 
70°  Inferior 
50°  Superior 

3.  Student  se/  ted  from  screen  at  1  meter,  eye  level  with 
fixation  po  nt  on  screen  (use  adjustable  chair  height 
and  white  tape  if  dot  needs  to  be  enlarged) 

L\,   Test  one  eye  at  a  time. 

5.  Use  wand  with  a  target  the  student  can  see  easily,  from 
,5mm  to  10  mm  in  size.  (Too  large  a  target  will  give 
an  innacurate,  over-enlarged  field  report) 

6.  Plot  blind  spot  first  found  15-20  degrees  temporal  from 
fixation  point  and  about  18  cm.  in  diameter.  ^ove  from 
non-seeing  to  seeing  as  you  test  and  say,  "tell  me  when 
you  see  it," 

7.  Test  rest  of  field  at  8  oblique  points  into  within  20 
degrees  of  center  then  use  a  rosette  pattern  in  the 
central  vision  area  ("tell  me  if  it  ever  disappears.") 

8.  ^love  target  not  too  fast  and  not  too  slowly.  1  second 
interval. 

9.  Fake  it  once  in  a  while  by  slipping  into  and  out  of  known 
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blind  spot  to  make  sure  he's  still  attending  to  your 

requests, 
10, Continually  watch  his  eyes  to  make  sure  he's  still  fixating 

on  center  point  of  screen, 
11, Plot  any  blind  spots  in  a  cross  pattern  (+) 
12, Use  the  field  screening  pads  to  record. 
13, Field  screening  is  important  for 

A,  indicating  how  his  travel  might  be  affected  by  his 
visual  field  loss 

b.  locating  scotomas 

c.  indicating  to  ophthalmologist  a  possible  new  complication 
IN  eye  pathology  or  speed  up  in  old. 

F,  The  following  considerations  should  be  given  to  your  visual 
screening  process 
1,  You  may  need  2  or  more  sessions  because  of  tired  student 

OR  IF  YOU'RE  WORKING  WITH  CHILDREN,  DO  EACH  PHASE  AS  A 
GAME  ON  DIFFERENT  DAYS, 

2,  NYSTAGMUS  WILL  THROW  OFF  FIELD  IF  THE  PERSON  CAN'T  FIXATE 
WITH  ONE  EYE  ON  THE  FIXATION  POINT  OF  THE  SCREEN.   TESTING 
ACUITY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  WITH  NYSTAGMUS  WITH  BOTH  EYES  OPEN 
WILL  GIVE  INDICATION  OF  PERSON'S  BEST  ACUITY, 

5,  HATCH  FOR  CHARD  MEMORIZATION  AFTER  THE  FIRST  EYE  HAS  BEEN 
TESTED, 

Watch  for  a  fear  of  failure  in  the  student, 
Lt,   When  doing  near  point  screening  watch  for  reversal  problems/ 
extremely  hesitant  or  slow  reading,  poor  vocabulary/  etc, 
This  may  indicate  the  need  for  consulting  a  remedial 
reading  specialist 
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Dr.  Allyn  Uniacke 

Dr.  Allyn  Uniacke,  is, Assistant 
Professor  Physiological  Optics  in 
the  College  of  Optometry,  the  Ohio 
State  University.   He  is  director, 
low  vision  clinic,  Visual  Analysis 
and  Orthoptics,  and  Contact  Lens 
Clinic.   He  has  been  involved  in 
research  in  color  vision,  photometry, 
and  binocular  vision.   He  is  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Vision  Center 
of  Central  Ohio.   A  member  of 
Sigma  X;  AOA,  American  Academy  of 
Optometry,  and  the  Association  of 
Optometric  Educators. 


LOW  VISION 


I,  What  is  low  vision? 

It  is  reduced  central  acuity  or  visual  field  loss 
which  even  with  the  best  optical  correction  provided 
by  regular  lenses  still  results  in  visual  impairment 

FROM  A  PERFORMANCE  STANDPOINT,   It  IS  GENERALLY  CON- 
SIDERED THAT  20/70  OR  POORER  VISUAL  ACUITY  FOR  THE 
BETTER  EYE  CONSTITUTES  LOW  VISION, 

II,   Legal  definition  of  blindness 

20/200  OR  WORSE  BEST  CORRECTED  VISUAL  ACUITY  IN  THE 
BEST  EYE  OR  20°  FIELDS  OR  SMALLER, 

III,   Estimates  of  numbers  of  partially  sighted, 
5-10  per  1000  are  partially  sighted 
1  per  500  of  school  aged  children, 

IV.   Visual  acuity  ranges  for  successfully  helping  the  low 
vision  patient. 

20/600  OR  better  visual  acuity  -  excellent  chances 
of  helping  patient,  20/2000  OR  worse  -  chance  of  help 
very  poor 
20/600  to  20/2000  -  Prognosis  is  less  certain. 

V,   Tydes  of  aids  most  frequently  used, 

56-f9^  OF  ALL  low  vision  patients  are  helped  by 

ordinary  lenses,  Telescopes  make  up  no  more  than  10^ 

of  prescribed  aids,  Magnifiers  make  up  20/^  of  aids. 
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VI.   Identifying  the  successful  low  vision  patient, 

68%  of  the  legally  blind  can  usually  benefit  from 
a  low  vision  examination  and  aids, 

There  are  factors  which  allow  some  prediction  as  to 
the  chance  of  success  of  a  low  vision  examination, 

Visual  acuity  of  20/70  to  20/600/  vision  loss  of  5 
years  duration  (patient  more  likely  to  accept  the  fact 
of  the  loss),  high  motivation  for  independence/ 
flexibility/  good  visual  field/  the  type  of  pathology 
influences  the  chance  for  success/  stability  of  the 
visual  acuity/  age  -  11  to  60/  and  education  and 
intelligence.  these  are  all  positive  factors. 

The  opposite  of  the  above  factors  can  be  an  indication 
of  less  chance  for  a  successful  low  vision  examination. 

VII,   Psychological  factors 

the  patient/  the  practitioner/  and  the  teachers  and 
resource  people  must  all  have  a  positive  outlook.  each 
should  attempt  to  convey  the  message  -  "you  have  useable 
vision  and  i  am  here  to  assist  you  in  using  it  to 
greater  advantage!" 

viii.   how  you  and  the  low  vision  specialist  can  assist  each 
other  in  providing  more  complete  visual  care. 

When  a  patient  is  referred  for  an  examination  a 
letter  explaining  the  visual  needs  of  the  patient  and 
sample  reading  material  if  appropriate/  classroom 
observation,  any  known  medical  and  visual  history/  family 
history  of  concern  or  lack  of  concern/  etc.  would  be 
highly  beneficial. 
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you  should  expect  to  receive  or  you  should  request 
a  statement  of  findings  and  recommendations,  special 
seating  location/  special  lighting/  aids  recommended 
and  their  uses,  how  is  the  prescription  to  be  used/ 
for  near  work  only?  how  are  the  aids  intended  to  be 
used?  What  performance  with  the  aids  was  achieved 
during  the  examination?  when  should  the  patient  be 
seen  again?  what  training  in  the  use  of  the  aids  is 
recommended  or  required? 

IX,   The  low  vision  examination. 

Includes  detailed  case  history;  psychological  factors; 
analysis  of  present  prescription  and  aids  and  previous 
low  vision  examinations;  a  refraction;  PATHOLOGY 
evaluation  including  glaucoma  check,  visual  fields,  etc; 
evaluation  of  telescopic  and  microscopic  and  non  optical 
aids;  and  training  in  use  of  aids, 

See  Handout  on  Low  Vision  Examination  for  more  detail, 

X,   Visual  Acuity, 

For  normally  sighted  patients  usually  tested  at  20  ft, 
put  for  the  partially  sighted  usually  tested  AT  10  FT, 
or  even  5  ft, 

10/100  says  the  examination  was  performed  at  10  ft, 
and  the  patient  could  identify  the  100  size  letter, 
This  visual  acuity  is  equivalent  to  20/200,  This  can 
be  approximately  determined  to  mean  that  a  normal  20/20 
patient  can  stand  200  ft,  away  from  the  200  size  letter 
and  still  see  it,  while  the  20/200  patient  must  stand  at 
20  ft.  to  see  the  same  200  size  letter, 
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Visual  acuity  tested  in  the  reading  range  can  be 
expressed  in  jaeger  numbers  but  the  letter  size 
varies  from  one  chart  to  the  next  or  it  can  be 
expressed  in  point  type  numbers  where  1  point  =  1/72 
of  an  inch,  Newspaper  size  print  is  7  point  which  is 
approximately  jaeger  4,  which  requires  20740  distance 
visual  acuity. 

XI.   Magnification 

Its  purpose  is  to  increase  retinal  image  size. 
There  are  four  basic  ways  of  providing  magnification, 

1.  Relative  size  magnification  -  large  print  books/ 
make  the  object  physically  larger. 

2.  Angular  magnification  -  usually  considered  with 
telescopes  and  magnifiers. 

3.  Relative  distance  magnification  -  reducing  the 
distance  between  the  object  and  the  eye.  this  can  be 
done  by  the  patient  accommodating/  myopes  of  high  power 
removing  their  glasses  for  reading/  or  lenses.  the 
standard  reference  distance  is  25  cm. 

MAGN.  (M)  =  F/4,   F  =  DIOPTRIC  POWER  OF  LENS,   An  8  D 
LENS  PROVIDES  2  TIMES  (2X)  MAGNIFICATION/  A  16  D  LENS 
PROVIDES  4  X  MAGNIFICATION  H  =  16/4  =  4  X.   A  5  X 
MAGNIFICATION  HAS  A  DIOPTRIC  POWER  OF  20  D.   THE  READING 
MATERIAL  MUST  BE  HELD  APPROXIMATELY  5  CM  FROM  A  20  D  LENS 

100/20  D  =  5  cm.  Reading  material  must  be  held  about 
6.25  cm  from  a  16  D  lens  -  100/16  =  6,25  cm. 
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XII.   Magnifiers  and  binocular  vision, 

Most  magnifiers  and  microscopic  lenses  require  using 
only  one  eye  for  reading  not  two  eyes, 

XIII.   Sources  of  Aids  and  Recommended  Reference  Sources. 
See  Handout  -  Low  Vision  Aids  -  Dr.  Uniacke. 

XIV,   Classification  of  Aids  and  Demonstrated  Aids, 

A,  Telescopes 

1.  Hand  held. 

2.  Clip-on, 

3.  Custom  designed 

B,  Near  Point  Telescopes 

C.  Near  Vision  Aids 

1,  Hand  held-pocket  magnifiers  and  larger 

2.  Fixed  focus 

3,  Self- illuminated 

4,  Clip-on 

5.  Head  borne 

6.  Microscopes 

D.  See  Handout  -  Low  Vision  Aids 

XV,   Demonstration  of  California  Low  Vision  Kit 
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Allen  D.  Griffiths,  O.D.,  M.A. 

Dr.  Griffiths  currently  has 
a  private  optometry  practice,  and 
specializes  in  pediatric  optometry. 
He  is  also  a  clinical  instructor  at 
the  College  of  Optometry  at  The  Ohio 
State  University.   He  received  his 
O.D.,  as  well  as  his  M.A.  in  School 
Psychology,  at  The  Ohio  State 
University. 


A  Systematic  Outline  for  the  Evaluation  and  Training 
of  Perceptually  Handicapped  Low  Vision  Children 

1.  INFORMATION  NECESSARY  FROM  PROFESSIONAL  VISION  EXAM 

A,  VISUAL  ACUITY 

1,  Most  vision  examinations  include  only  the  Snellen 
Visual  Acuity,  For  the  complete  evaluation  of 
visual  acuity  it  is  really  necessary  to  obtain 
more  than  one  measure  of  visual  acuity,  other 
methods  are  the  feinbloom  and  the  landolt  which 
provide  more  refined  measurement  for  low  vision 
and  determine  the  probable  distance  of  best  acuity, 

B,  VISUAL  FIELDS 

1.  Fields  should  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  two  isopterS/ 
in  order  to  gain  essential  information  on  depressed 
areas  of  vision  in  addition  to  the  absolute  blind 

SPOTS, 

C,  MEDICATIONS 

1,  Many  medications  have  an  effect  on  the  visual  system, 
Medications  used  by  diabetics  and  some  tranquilizers 
are  associated  with  fluctuations  in  vision, 


D.  GLASSES 

1.  Minute  attention  to  the  glasses  and  aids  used  by 
low  vision  persons  would  also  be  helpful  in  that 
frequently  the  glasses  are  old  and  perhaps  an 
inaccurate  prescription,  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  aphakic  lenses  is  their  frequent  need  for 
adjustment, 
II,  INITIAL  EVALUATION  BY  THE  TEACHER  OR  MOBILITY  SPECIALIST 
A.  Additional  individual  data  should  contain  attention  to 

LITERACY,  ATTITUDES/  HOPE  FOR  RETURN  OF  VISION/  ROLE  IN 
FAMILY/  USES  OF  VISION  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  AND 
ASPIRATIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  VISION, 
B,   LOW  VISION  CASES  HAVE  VISUAL  ANOMALIES  OF  WHICH  THEY  MAY 
OR  MAY  NOT  BE  AWARE,   THESE  DO  NOT  APPEAR  IN  THE  USUAL 
EXAMINATION  APPROACHES,   THEY  INCLUDE  EXTINCTION/ 
FLUCTUATION  PHOSPHENES/  FLOATERS/  PHOTOPHOBIA/  ABSENCE 
OR  DISTORTION  OF  COLOR  PERCEPTION/  DISTORTION  OF 
SPACIAL  PERCEPTION,  IMPAIRED  VISUAL  MEMORY/  IMPAIRED 
VISUAL  RETENTION/  IRREGULAR  HEAD  POSTURE  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  LOSS  OF  VISUAL  FIELD/  AND  PSEUDOFOVEAS  ALSO 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  FIELD  DEFECTS, 

C,  Subjective  field  examination  is  an  attempt  to  form 

APPROXIMATIONS  OF  HOW  THE  LOW  VISION  CASE  SEES  OR  UNDER- 
STANDS HIS/HER  BLIND  SPOTS/  OR  AREAS  OF  DEPRESSED  VISION, 
THE  TECHNIQUES  MOST  USEFUL  IN  SUBJECTIVE  FIELDS  AND 
ANOMALIES  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  DRAWING/  COUNTING  AND  IDENTIFYING 
PREARRANGED  OBJECTS/  SETTING  OF  THE  CLOCK/  AND  COPYING 
FIGURES  WHICH  SHOW  PERSPECTIVE, 
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III.  NEAR  VISION  WORK-UP 

A.  The  teacher  should  repeat  the  testing  of  visual  acuity 

WITH  THE  LANDOLT,  STIMSON,  AND  THE  FEINBLOOM  TEST 

letters,  This  SHOULD  be  done  because  for  a  limited 

NUMBER  OF  CASES,  THIS  PHASE  OF  ASSESSMENT  CAN  FURTHER 
IDENTIFY  THE  PREFERRED  VIEWING  DISTANCE. 

B.  This  is  followed  by  determination  of  optimum  lighting 

FOR  READING  PURPOSES. 

C.  Puzzles  and  games  are  then  used  for  figure-ground 

EVALUATION  AND  FORM  DISCRIMINATION.  PICTURE  PUZZLES 
AND  PENCIL  MAZES  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  SCAN  AND  SEARCH  AND 
VISUAL  LOGIC. 

D.  Color  perception  should  be  evaluated.  The  normal  tests 

FOR  COLOR  VISION  MAY  NOT  BE  AND  PROBABLY  ARE  NOT 
APPROPRIATE  FOR  TESTING  OF  LOW  VISION  CHILDREN.   EVEN 
THOUGH  COLOR  MAY  NOT  BE  PERCEIVED  IN  THE  NORMAL  SENSE/ 
THE  CHILD  CAN  USUALLY  DIFFERENTIATE  COLORS  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  COMPARISON  IN  TONAL  DIFFERENCES/  AND  FROM  DIFFERENCES 
IN  REFLECTIVITY. 

NOTE:  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  which 

a  low  vision  child  makes  of  his/her  hands  during  assess- 
ment. There  may  be  some  indication  that  the  hands  are 
used  to  provide  color  contrast,  to  provide  a  movable 
mask  to  improve  form  perception/  to  provide  kinesthetic 
verification  of  distance  estimation,  as  well  as  to 
provide  a  subtle  check  on  acuity  and  fields. 

E.  The  near  vision  work  up  should  also  include  the  reading 

OF  MAPS,  MENUS,  MAGAZINES,  BUS  SCHEDULES,  LABELS,  ETC. 
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IV,     DISTANCE  VISION    JORI    UP 

A.  INDOOR 

1.  Before  attention  is  turned  to  the  detection  or 
identification  of  objects,  the  teacher  should 
allow  ^he  low  vision  child  to  give  feedback  on 
the  size  and  intensity  of  glare  areas  which  can 
be  perceived,  gl  re  areas  are  the  most  easily 
seen  and  pro 'ide  the  ouickest  reference  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  objects  in  the  environment, 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  child  depends  on  contrast 
and  at  what  distance  contrast  is  detected  should 
be  determined.  here  attention  should  be  given 

to  background,  size  and  color  of  the  target, 

3.  Observe  for  the  presence  and  nature  of  scanning, 
The  extent  tc  which  it  is  organized  into  a 
method  is  extremely  important  in  later  training, 

L\,     The  assessment  or  perception  of  motion  should  take 
the  following  three  forms: 
a,  Detection  of  motion  of  other  people 
e,  Detection  of  stationary  things  while  the  child 
is  mov tng 

c,   Hetection  OF  MOVING  THINGS  WHILE  THE  CHILD  IS 
MOVING. 

B,  OUTDOOR 

1,  Assessment  techniques  have  been  devised  by  James 
L,  Doyle  of  the  ■■■estern  Blind  Rehap.  ,  Center  for 
detection  of  collision  courses,  estimation  of 
relative  distances/  depth  perception,  and  estimation 
of  angle  c^  travel  and  speed,  "hese  are  all  done  with 

the  low  vision  child; 
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A.  STANDING  STILL  AND  THE  TARGET  PERSON  MOVING 
ALONG  A  VARIETY  OF  ANGLES  AND  PATHWAYS, 

B.  THE  LOW  VISION  CHILD  MOVING  ALONG  A  VARIETY 
OF  ANGLES  AND  THE  TARGET  STANDING  STILL, 

C.  AND  WITH  BOTH  MOVING  ALONG  A  VARIETY  OF  ANGLES 
AND  PATHWAYS  WHICH  NEARLY  INTERCEPT  THE  CHILD 
AND  THE  TARGET, 

V.  PERCEPTUAL  NOBILITY  TRAINING 

The  child  should  understand  his/her  relationship  to  objects 
in  space,  For  this  reason,  the  training  procedures 
described  here  are  in  the  area  of  mobility  training,  the 
skills  learned  by  this  method  can  then  be  used  to  help  the 
child  learn  to  read.  all  these  activities  should  be  done 
without  the  use  of  magnifiers  and  other  visual  aids  (except 
of  course  the  child's  glasses).  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
magnifiers  tend  to  distort  perceptions  of  depth  and  distance, 
Once  the  child  understands  the  relationship  of  his/her 
body  to  the  space  around  it,  then  magnifiers  can  be  used  to 
their  greatest  efficiency. 
A.  FIXATION  OF  DISTANT  OBJECTS 

1.  The  low  vision  child  practices  detecting  and 

discriminating  targets  which  are  varied  according 

to  the  following  visibility  factors: 

a.  brightness  level 

b,  brightness-contrast 

C.  SIZE 

D,  VIEWING  TIME 

AT  A  DISTANCE  OF  ONE  METER  OR  GREATER,  SLOWLY  REDUCING 
THE  VISIBILITY  MAGNITUDE  IN  ALL  AREAS.   BOTH  THE  CHILD 
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AND  THE  TARGET  ARE  STATIONARY,   THE  TEACHER  WATCHES 
THE  CHILD  FOR  ECCENTRIC  GAZE  WHICH  MIGHT  INDICATE  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  01  \  PSEUDOFOVEA/  AND  ENCOURAGES  THE 
USE  OF  THE  PSEUDOFOVEA  BY  GIVING  FEEDBACK  FOR 
CORRECTION  OF  DRIFT  OF  GAZE,   THE  TARGETS  SHOULD  BE 
TWO-DIMENSIONAL  EASILY  RECOGNISABLE  GEOMETRIC 
FORMS,  AND  OF  VARYING  SIZE  AND  COLOR. 

2,  THE  CHILD  IS  ALLOWED  TO  CHOOSE  HIS/HER  OWN  DISTANCE 
FOR  VIEWING  IN  ORDER  TO  DETECT  AND  IDENTIFY 
STATIONARY  TARGETS.   THIS  WILL  INDICATE  AGAIN  TO  THE 
TEACHER  WHERE  THE  CHILD'S  AREA  OF  PREFERRED  VIEWING  IS.  , 

3,  A  CHILD  WHO  IS  FOUND  TO  HAVE  A  PHENOMENA  OF  EXTINCTION 
OR  FLUCTUATION  IS  TAUGHT  TO  UTILIZE  BLINKING  IN 
ORDER  TO  STABILIZE  VISION  RATHER  THAN  RAPID  HEAD 
MOVEMENTS, 

B,   PURSUIT 

1,  The  child  is  seated  and  the  teacher  presents  a  moving 
target  for  tetection  and  identification,  the  following 
order  should  be  used  in  the  presentation: 

a,  movement  in  a  single  direction 

b,  horizontal  oscillating  movement 

c,  vertical  oscillating  movement 

d,  rotary  movement 

e,  irregular  movement 

2,  The  child  is  then  allowed  to  position  himself/herself 
so  that  the  target  will  be  presented  within  the  child's 

AREA  OF  PREFERRED  VIEWING, 

3,  The  target  is  then  presented  unexpectedly  by  the  teacher, 
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C.  ACCOMMODATIVE  FACILITY  AND  ACCURACY 

1,  Utilizing  targets  with  the  four  previously 
mentioned  variables  and  the  child  at  his/her 
area  of  preferred  viewing.  the  teacher  instructs 
the  child  that  objects  can  best  be  identified 
from  a  certain  band  of  distance. 

2,  The  area  of  preferred  viewing  is  extended  as  much 
as  possible  by  having  the  child  give  maximum  range 
for  detection  of  the  target,  when  the  target  is 
both  approaching  and  receding, 

3,  The  stationary  child  shift?  his/her  gaze  from  the 
near  point  of  the  area  of  preferred  viewing  to 
the  far  point  of  the  area  of  preferred  viewing. 
The  span  eetween  the  targets  is  increased  from  the 
original  midpoint  by  the  teacher. 

D.  LIGHT  ADAPTATION 

1,   FOR  THE  CHILDREN  WHO  EXPERIENCE  DAZZLING  BECAUSE 
OF  FLOATERS  AMD  CORNEAL  OPACITIES  OR 

CLOUDY  VITREOUS/  THE  TEACHER  INSTRUCTS  THEM  IN  METHODS 
OF  REDUCING  GLARE.   THESE  "ETHODS  INCLUDE/  TURNING 
THE  HEAD  AWAY  FROM  THE  LI^HT,  SHIELDING  THE  EYES 
WITH  A  HAND  OR  HAT/  USE  OF  DARK  GLASSES  OR  GLASSES 
WITH  SIDE  SHIELDS,  OR  OTHE-  TECHNIQUES  TO  REDUCE 
LIGHT  INTENSITY, 


E.  VISUAL  PERCEPTION  AND  VISUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  FORM 

1,   THE  TEACHER  PRESENTS  HUE  AREAS  TO  THE  CHILD  TO  TRAIN 
HIM/HER  IN  THE  VISIBILITY  FACTOR?  AND  IN  DETECTION  OF 
DIFFERE::CEf  "   iUE  AREA"  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  NATURE 
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of  hue  areas.  generally/  the  lower  the  acuity/  the 
greater  the  contrast  difference  will  have  to  be, 
This  will  not  involve  targets,  but  will  involve 
manipulation  of  the  materials  used  for  target  background, 
arranged  so  that  the  child  must  distinguish  which  is 
darker  and  which  is  lighter.  the  differences 
between  the  target  hue  and  the  background  hue  are 
then  gradually  reduced, 

2,  The  child  is  then  exposed  to  hue  areas  indoors/ 
utilizing  contrast  in  walking  surfaces  and  color 

of  walls.  the  child  is  asked  to  distinguish  lighter 
and  darker,  and  alignment  of  boundaries  between  hue 
areas,  the  teacher  should  emphasize  scanning  not 
only  borders  between  hue  areas/  but  environment 
adjacent  to  pathways,  this  might  be  a  good  point 
to  introduce  the  cane/  i norder  that  the  child  can 
use  scanning  for  other  than  physical  protection, 

3,  The  child  is  exposed  to  hue  areas  out  of  doors  in  an 
environment  which  has  no  sharp  boundaries  to  its 
hue  areas  (no  sidewalks/  buildings  or  roads) .  the 
child  is  given  assistance  in  negotiating  areas  such 
as  parks/  beaches/  and  woodlands/  and  is  asked  to 
distinguish  hue  areas  to  which  he/she  is  exposed  in 
terms  of  lighter  and  darker, 

4,  The  child  is  exposed  to  hue  areas  which  contain 
boundaries  which  are  straight-line  and  readily 
detectable/  but  which  involve  shadows,  the  child 
is  asked  to  detect  differences  in  hue  areas  such  as 
sidewalks/  curbs/  buildings/  pedestrian  walks/  and 

doorwa.   n  it:rms  of  lighter  or  darker, 
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5,  The  child  is  led  to  detect  two  targets  as  discreet/ 
unidentifiable  objects.  once  the  child  is  able  to 
make  this  judgment/  have  him/her  determine  in  what 
ways  i  ml  two  targets  are  different,  this  should  be 
set  up  first  in  the  classroom  using  three- 
dimensional  targets  and  then  progressing  to  general 
indoor  and  outdoor  experiences.  the  teacher  should 
start  with  targets  having  gross  distinctive  features 
and  progress  to  targets  having  more  subtle  differences. 
Proceed  then  to  discrimination  between  automobiles 

in  the  parking  lot/  etc. 

6.  The  child  is  allowed  to  detect  unidentified  targets 
outdoors/  and  sort  out  the  logical  alternatives  to 
identify  the  target.  the  student  is  allowed  to 
utilize  all  visable  environmental  cues  in  choosing 
these  alternatives. 

7,  The  child  is  encouraged  to  identify  the  target  from 
several  alternatives  to  the  targets  identity/  based 

on  distinctive  features  and  incoporating  the  visibility 
factors.  This  is  done  with  familiar  targets  and  then 
with  unfamiliar  targets  both  indoors  and  out, 

8.  The  preceding  instruction  is  repeated  with  the  child 
at  different  perspectives  to  the  target/  and  then 
with  movement  of  the  child  in  relation  to  the  target. 
This  gives  a  view  from  different  sides  of  the 

target  and  allows  the  child  to  generalize  in  identifying 
the  target.  The  movement  of  the  child  adds  the  effect 
of  transformation  to  the  already  varied  perception  the 
child  has  of  the  target, 
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F.  VISUAL  RECALL  OF  FORM 

1.  The  teacher  provides  the  child  with  experience  in 
viewing  identifiable  targets  as  a  spectator  or  part- 
icipant in  recreational  activities.  usable  targets 
may  be  athletic  events,  children  playing  in  the 
park,  theater/  or  any  similar  event  which  is  not 
critical  to  mobility/  but  will  develop  a  sense  of 

REWARD  IN  THE  USE  OF  DISTANCE  VISION,   It  IS  PRESUMED 
THAT  THIS  WILL  REINFORCE  THE  CHILD'S  RECALL  OF 
VISUAL  BACKGROUND/  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES/  AND  MOVE- 
MENTS OF  TARGETS. 

G.  VISUAL  PERCEPTIOfl  OF  SPACE  AND  DIRECTION 

1.  The  child  is  seated  and  the  teacher  presents  a 
stationary  target.  the  child  determines  the  direction 
and  provides  feedback  to  the  teacher  by  pointing 

or  setting  an  indicator.  accuracy  is  noted  and 
feedback  is  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  child  for 
correction. 

2.  The  teacher  develops  a  visible  guideline  in  the  form 
of  a  painted  line/  tape/  or  rope  which  can  be  placed 
on  the  floor/  near  the  floor/  waist  level/  and  head 
level.  the  child  is  instructed  to  walk  parallel  to 
this  line  or  target/  maintaining  various  distances 
from  the  target,  the  child  should  be  taught  to  do 
this  without  ungainly  head  movements/  posture/  or 

GAIT. 
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3.  The  teacher  develops  a  group  of  targets  which  can 
be  set  up  at  the  various  levels  mentioned  above, 
The  targets  are  set  up  in  a  linear  relationship  and 
the  child  is  asked  to  move  from  target  to  target. 
They  are  later  set  up  in  a  zigzag  relationship 

and  the  intervals  between  the  targets  are  increased 
to  a  maximum  perceivable  by  the  child, 

4.  the  teacher  serves  as  the  target  and  the  child  is 
asked  to  follow  in  a  follow  the  leader  type  exercise, 
the  child  maintains  increasingly  difficult  distances. 
The  teacher's  turns  should  be  vary  slight  at  first/ 
gradually  increasing  to  90  degrees,  the  child  walks 
shoulder  to  shoulder  or  slightly  behind  the  teacher/ 
as  the  teacher  performs  progressively  more  acute 

TURNS, 

5.  The  child  remains  stationary  and  estimates  geometric 
figures  being  paced  out  at  various  distances  by  the 
teacher,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  child 
counting  turns,  use  three  turns  for  all  geometric 
figures,  This  will  require  that  some  figures  be 
left  with  an  open  side/  but  other  figures  be 
completely  closed  or  have  one  side  repeated,  the 
child  should  be  told  this  before  beginning  the 
exercise.  the  child  should  be  asked  if  it  is  a 
two-sided/  three-sided/  four-sided/  or  five-sided 
figure,  This  should  be  repeated  increasing  the 
distance  and/or  decreasing  the  size  of  the  pattern, 
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6,  The  child  remains  stationary  and  observes  two 
stationary  targets  to  determine  which  one  is  at  a 
greater  distance.  there  should  be  variations  in 
targets  and  distance  between  the  child  and  the 
nearest  target.  this  may  be  done  indoors  and  out- 
doors using  the  same  targets. 

7.  The  child  remains  stationary  and  estimates  the  nearer 
of  the  human  targets  of  two  human  targets  crossing 

in  front  of  him/her  in  near  parallel  courses  at 
increasing  distances  from  the  child. 

8,  The  child  remains  stationary  and  estimates  the 
direction  likelihood  of  collision  with  a  human 
target  moving  in  an  intercepting  pathway. 

9.  The  child  moves  through  routes  of  travel  of 
increasing  visual  and  geographical  complexity.  the 
teacher  may  have  the  child  sketch  a  map  of  routes 

as  they  are  completed/  to  which  the  teacher  provides 
immediate  feedback. 
H.  VISUAL  MONITORING  OF  BODY  MOVEMENT 

1,   THE  TEACHER  SHOULD  NOTE  WHETHER  THE  CHILD  MAKES 
DELIBERATE  GESTURES  WHICH  BRING  THE  HANDS  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  VIEW.   THIS  MAY  BE  A  MEANS  BY  WHICH  THE 
CHILD  IS  ABLE  TO  CHECK  ON  THE  STATE  OF  HIS  VISUAL 
FIELDS  OR  ACUITY.   If  THESE  GESTURES  ARE  GROTESQUE 
OR  UNGAINLY,  THE  CHILD  SHOULD  BE  INSTRUCTED  IN 
USING  GESTURES  OR  DEVICES  WHICH  WILL  HAVE  THE  SAME 
EFFECT,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  DISTRACTING.   It  IS  NOT 
ADVISABLE  TO  TRY  TO  BREAK  THIS  HABIT  PATTERN.   SUB- 
STITUTION IS  MUCH  MORE  DESIRABLE  SINCE  IT  ALLOWS  THE 
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maintainance  of  a  person  s  state  of  security, 
2.  The  teacher  provides  the  child  with  experience  in 
reaching  out  to  touch  various  targets  designed 
to  encompass  all  the  visibility  factors.  this  is  a 
necessary  exercise  to  enhance  body  image  and  confirm 
depth  perception,  the  child  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  utilize  the  cane  in  similar  fashion  to  confirm 
depth  perception, 
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Techniques  of  Daily  Living  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Independent  Housekeeping  Skills 


Questions:  (How  many  are  elementary  teachers?  How  many  are 
high  school  teachers?   what  are  the  goals  of  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  children  in  school? 

Answer:  1.  Academics,  such  as  reading,  writing,  mathematics 

AND  SUCH. 

2.  Learning  to  live  independently  in  society  by  devel- 
oping USEFUL  SKILLS. 

in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  we  call  these  skills 
techniques  of  daily  living.  these  are  the  skills  most  of  us 
learn  by  observing  others  and  by  trial  and  error.  skills 
such  as  tying  one's  shoes,  dialing  a  telephone,  putting  on 
make-up,  washing  dishes  and  preparing  a  meal. 

The  child  that  has  a  vision  problem  cannot  observe  others 
performing  skills,  so  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  child  to 
learn  the  skill. 

Tasks  need  to  be  broken  down  into  individual  steps. 
Simple  tasks  should  be  taught  first,  to  be  followed  by  the  more 
complicated  tasks.  examples  of  this  are:  learning  to  eat 
finger  foods  to  be  followed  by  eating  foods  with  a  spoon  such 
as  custards  and  applesaucej  then  the  child  learns  to  eat  with 
a  fork.  During  this  presentation,  we  will  be  discussing 
methods  of  teaching  a  task  by  breaking  it  down  step  by  step, 
and  showing  you  some  of  the  special  equipment  that  can  help 
the  visually  handicapped  perform  more  efficiently. 

Teachers  need  to  encourage  parents  to  allow  their  children 
TO  DO  things.  It  is  better  to  spend  the  time  teaching  them 

SKILLS  OF  INDEPENDENCE  THAN  DOING  THINGS  FOR  THEM  ALL  THEIR 
LIVES.   The  PARENT  THAT  does  NOT  allow  the  child  TO  DO  THINGS 
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for  himself  is  really  hindering  the  child's  development. 

Living  can  be  a  learning  situation,  or  it  can  be  a  vege- 
tating situation.  The  classroom  teacher  is  constantly  being 
challenged  to  motivate  the  visually  handicapped  children  so  that 
they  want  to  improve  their  skills  and  learn  new  ones.  this 
brings  up  the  story  of  the  child  who  never  learned  to  talk. 
The  mother  was  extremely  upset,  because  this  child,  age  three 
or  four,  never  talked.  He  was  perfectly  happy  and  never 
conversed  with  anyone.  One  day,  she  sat  down  some  very  lumpy 
cereal  for  the  child  to  eat  and  he  said,  "this  cereal  is 
terrible."  the  mother  became  very  excited  that  he  was  talking, 
and  she  said,  "why  have  you  never  talked  before?"  the  child's 
answer  was,  "everything  has  been  satisfactory  up  until  now." 
Sometimes,  when  things  are  not  so  satisfactory,  children  are 
motivated  to  do  things  on  their  own.  barbara  and  i  are  going 
to  discuss  several  different  areas  in  the  techniques  of  daily 
living  field.  rlght  now,  i'm  going  to  discuss  some  of  the 
equipment  and  suggestions  and  things  in  the  communications 
area.  a  resource  list  is  being  passed  out  for  everyone. 
Barbara  and  I  will  be  referring  to  this  list, 

Braille  is  the  written  communication  for  the  visually 

HANDICAPPED.   THE  ROUGHNESS  DISCRIMINATION  TEST  IS  A  STANDARD- 
IZED TEST  TO  HELP  DETERMINE  THE  CHILD'S  READINESS  FOR  LEARNING 
BRAILLE.   This  TEST  CONSISTS  OF  65  CARDS,  EACH  having  four 
SQUARES  OF  A  ROUGH  SURFACE;  THREE  ARE  SIMILAR,  AND  ONE  IS 
DIFFERENT.   THE  CHILD  IS  ASKED  TO  TELL  WHICH  IS  DIFFERENT. 

The  test  is  useful  in  testing  for  braille  reading  readiness.  I 
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HAVE  USED  THIS  TEST  WITH  SOME  ADULTS  WHO  HAVE  DIABETES  AND, 
CONSEQUENTLY,  HAVE  POOR  SENSITIVITY,   It  DOES  GIVE  A  GOOD 
IDEA  OF  THE  SENSITIVITY,  BUT  IT  DOES  NOT  TEST  MOTIVATION  AND, 
IN  MY  ADULTS,  I  FIND  THAT  A  PERSON  MAY  BE  EXTREMELY  MOTIVATED 
AND  CAN  OVERCOME  SOME  OF  THE  INSENSITI VITY  THAT  THEY  MIGHT 
HAVE. 

In  the  case  of  THE  OLDER  PERSON  that  BECOMES  blind,  it 
is  sometimes  decided  that  braille  would  not  be  particularly 
useful  to  them.  one  of  the  things  that  can  be  substituted  is 
a  talking  book  machine.  a  person  can  get  most  reading  mat- 
erial that  he  would  be  wanting.  braille  may  not  be  helpful 
for  corresponding  with  other  people  since  the  person  that  the 
blind  person  wishes  to  correspond  with  must  know  braille,  be 
able  to  write  it  as  well  as  read  it,  and  most  of  the  blind 
person's  friends  would  not  have  this  skill.  braille  is  most 
useful  for  the  older  person  for  self-communication  -  keeping 
names,  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  writing  down  recipes  - 
things  like  this.  many  times,  the  tape  recorder  is  a  good 
substitute  for  this. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  adult  to  learn  braille  in 
order  to  read  a  book.   the  child  learns  braille  as  he  learns 
his  other  reading  and  writing  skills  and  they  advance  at  the 
rate  that  the  child  is  progressing.  when  i  discuss  braille 
with  an  adult,  it  is  necessary  to  get  him  to  see  that  the 
materials  that  are  written  are  written  in  grade  11  braille. 
When  he  is  learning  braille,  he  is  going  back  to  the  alphabet 
and  learning  his  braille  letters,  and  he  has  to  develop  the 
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SENSITIVITY  AND  THE  ABILITY  TO  PICK  UP  THE  CONFIGURATIONS  OF 
THE  BRAILLE  LETTERS  TACTILELY  AND  THEN  READ  THE  WORDS.   THIS 
PROGRESSES  RATHER  SLOWLY,  DEPENDING  ON  THE  MOTIVATION  AND  THE 
SENSITIVITY,   THE  ADULT  CAN  BECOME  VERY  DISCOURAGED. 

The  Braille  Series  I960:  Books  I,  II,  &  III:  is  a  set, 

BOTH  BRAILLE  AND  PRINT,  WHICH  MAKE  UP  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BRAILLE, 
STARTING  WITH  THE  BRAILLE  ALPHABET  AND  PROGRESSING  THROUGH 

Grade  II  braille.  It's  particularly  good  in  that  it  is  a  self- 
study  course.  The  parent  of  a  blind  child  could  use  this  to 

LEARN   BRAILLE   WHEN    HIS    CHILD    IS    LEARNING   BRAILLE.       It    IS    NOT 

for  young  children  but  could  be  introduced  at  possible  junior 
high  school  level.  these  beginning  books,  both  i  and  part  of 
book  ii,  use  the  large  dots,  which  help  in  tactile  discrimination. 
Series  is  available  from  the  American  Printing  House.  Cost: 
Braille  -  less  than  $2.00;  print  -  about  $4.50  each. 

Here  is  the  Perkins  braille  writer  that  writes  in  large  dots. 
We  use  this  especially  with  our  blind  adults  who  are  having 

TACTILE  DISCRIMINATION  PROBLEMS.   It  IS  A  USEFUL  TOOL.   THIS  IS 
AVAILABLE  FROM  HOWE  PRESS,  WHERE  THE  REGULAR  BRAILLE  WRITERS  MAY 
BE  SECURED.   THE  LAST  PRICE  THAT  I  KNOW  OF  WAS  AROUND  $180., 
ALTHOUGH  THIS  COULD  HAVE  INCREASED  BY  NOW.   ALSO,  THIS  IS  A  LARGE 
DOT  SLATE  AND  STYLUS.   HERE  AGAIN,  THE  PERSON  WHO  IS  HAVING  TACTILE 
DISCRIMINATION  PROBLEMS  DOES  HAVE  THIS  TOOL  AVAILABLE.   WlTH  MANY 
OF  MY  ADULTS,  I  USE  BOTH  THE  LARGE  DOT  WRITER  AND  THE  LARGE  DOT 
SLATE  AND  STYLUS.   SOMETIMES,  I  FIND  THAT  AN  ADULT  MAY  NEVER  USE 
REGULAR  SIZE  DOTS.   THIS  INABILITY  WOULD  MAKE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR 
THE  PERSON  TO  READ  REGULAR  PRINTED  MATERIALS,  BUT,  AT  LEAST,  THEY 
CAN  COMMUNICATE  WITH  THEMSELVES,   THE  LARGE  DOT  SLATE  AND  STYLUS 
IS  ALSO  AVAILABLE  FROM  HOWE  PRESS . 
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to  teach  the  blind  child  handwriting,  printed  letters  and 
script/  he  needs  to  start  at  an  early  age  to  develop  concepts 
of  circles/  straight  lines/  slanted  lines.  one  of  the  good 
ways  of  doing  this  is  having  the  child  do  circles  and  triangles 
and  straight  lines  and  slanted  lines  in  sand.  from  this/  he  will 
acquire  the  skill  that  he  needs  to  have  in  order  to  later  on 
transfer  it  to  writing  letters,  play  dough  is  also  useful. 
Raised  letters  that  have  been  done  out  of  string  can  be  very 
helpful.  They  can  be  thermaformed,  These  would  enable  the  child 
to  actually  see  what  the  letter  that  is  going  to  be  printing  on 
a  page  is  supposed  to  look  like.  Wooden  or  plastic  letters  are 
also  very  helpful.  The  Sewell  board  is  available  for  helping 
the  child  write  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  This  board  is  rubber  and 
has  a  piece  of  plastic  over  the  top  of  it.  when  one  writes  on 
it  with  a  blunt  instrument  like  a  pen/  the  plastic  surface  becomes 
rough/  and  one  can  actually  feel  the  letter  that  one  has  made, 
also/  the  little  pad  that  you  buy  in  the  dime  store  for  children 
to  play  with  -  it  has  a  plastic  sheet  on  which  you  write  and 
you  pull  up  the  sheet  to  erase  what  you  have  written  -  can  also 
be  used.  you  can  make  a  simple  board  by  using  a  large  sheet  of 
corrugated  cardboard  and  a  sheet  of  aluminum  foil  placed  over 
this  piece  of  cardboard,  use  a  worn  out  ball  point  pen  to 
write  with,  the  child  will  be  able  to  feel  what  he  is  actually 
writing  with  his  pen,  learning  to  write/  either  script  or  cursive 
writing,  is  a  slow  process/  but  teaching  a  child  who  has  some 
coordination  to  write  his  own  name  can  be  very  rewarding,  the 
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child  that  doesn't  learn  to  write  his  own  name  is  probably  going 
to  have  to  take  a  lot  of  teasing  throughout  his  life.  i  find 
that/  with  my  adults/  it  is  very  rewarding  to  be  able  to  sign 
your  own  checks.  the  sewell  board  is  available  from  the  american 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Marx  Writing  Board  is  a  clipboard  that  has  a  metal  guide 
so  that  you  write  in  between  the  two  metal  bars.  the  metal  guide 
at  the  left  side  of  the  board  serves  to  let  the  writing  bars 
drop  down,  There  is  also  a  small  bar  that  slides  across  the  metal 
guides  so  that  the  person  can  stop  at  any  time  and  mark  where  he 
has  written.  host  of  my  adults  find  this  board  extremely  use- 
FUL. This  way,  they  do  not  write  over  the  top  of  their  other 
writing.  if  you  had  good  writing  skills  before  you  lost  your 
sight/  you  probably  will  be  able  to  write/  but  you  have  no  idea 
where  you  have  written/  and  you  cannot  progress  down  a  page  very 
well  without  lapping  over  or  going  a  little  crooked.  this  guide 
does  help  you  to  write  straight  lines.  you  do  have  to  write 
rather  straight/  holding  your  pen  rather  straight  up  and  down/ 
in  order  to  get  the  tops  of  the  letters  and  the  tails  on  the  lower 
letters  in.  this  writing  board  is  available  from  the  american 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a  little  inexpensive  writing 
board.  a  lady  sells  them/  not  to  make  money/  just  so  that  people 

HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  USE,   It  IS  MADE  OUT  OF  A  FIBERBOARD/  AND  AN 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CLASS  IN  HER  SMALL  TOWN  IN  MARYLAND  CUTS  THEM  OUT 
FOR  HER/  AND  THEN  SHE  ASSEMBLES  THEM/  PUTTING  THE  HINGES  AND 
ELASTIC  CORDS  IN  PLACE  -  THE  CORD  DOES  GIVE  A  LITTLE  BIT  WHEN  YOU 
ARE  TRYING  TO  PUT  THE  TAILS  ON  THE  LOWER  LETTERS/  LIKE  THE  Y's 
AND  THE  G'S.   It  IS  QUITE  USEFUL  -  NOT  PARTICULARLY  GOOD  FOR  THE 
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YOUNG  PERSON  JUST  LEARNING  TO  WRITE/  BUT  FOR  THE  PERSON  WHO 
HAS  ALWAYS  WRITTEN.   THERE  IS  A  LITTLE  BEAD  ON  IT/  WHICH  YOU 
SLIDE  ACROSS  EACH  TIME  YOU'VE  WRITTEN  A  LINE  AND/  THAT  WAY/  YOU 
KNOW  THAT  THE  LINE  ALREADY  HAS  BEEN  USED,   THE  ADDRESS  IS  ON 
YOUR  RESOURCE  PAGE,   If  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  SOME  SORT  OF  WRITING 

board  around/  and  you  do  need  to  write  something  down/  you  can 
take  a  piece  of  paper  and/  starting  at  the  bottom/  simply  fold 
three-quarter  inch  folds  all  the  way  up;  then  you  can  write 
on  it  as  you  unfold  it.  the  fold  serves  as  a  guide. 

This  is  a  raised  line  paper  for  the  blind  person  to  write 
on.  It  is  available  from  the  American  Printing  House.  Also/ 
this  heavy  lined  paper  -  the  lines  are  very  black  and  the  visually 
handicapped  person/  the  person  who  has  some  vision/  can  see  these 
heavy  lines/  and  consequently/  write  on  them. 

the  felt-tipped  pens  come  with  a  variety  of  width  points/ 
and  this  type  of  pen  does  allow  the  partially  sighted  person  to 
write  bold  letters  so  that  he  can  see  what  he  is  writing.  examples 
of  script  and  printed  letters  are  available  from  the  american 
Printing  House. 

Telling-time:  An  alarm  clock  in  the  schoolroom  would  be  A 
good  piece  of  equipment.  The  child  can  learn  to  tell  time  if 
he  has  something  that  he  can  really  use.  This  is  the  small 
Baby  Ben  alarm  clock,  I  find  this  one  particularly  difficult  to 
use,  The  large  Big  Ben  alarm  clock  has  heavy  raised  lines  around 
the  trim  of  the  clock  so  that  you  can  become  oriented  to  the 
location  of  the  numbers.  i  do  not  recommend  starting  to  tell 
time  with  one  of  these  alarm  clocks.  after  the  child  has  learned 
his  numbers  and  has  some  conception  of  time/  he  can  begin  to  use 
this  cardboard  clock/  which  you  can  actually  make  up  yourself/ 
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and  then  he  can  progress  to  telling  time  on  an  alarm  clock, 
Then  a  pocket  watch,  which  is  smaller  can  be  introduced  and 
then  the  braille  watch.  now/  a  braille  watch  and  a  pocket  watch 
are  not  really  brailled.  they  are  simply  a  series  of  dots  to 
help  you  know  where  12  o'clock  and  6  o'clock,  3  o'clock  and 
9  o'clock  are,  The  glass  can  be  opened  up,  so  that  you  actually 
feel  the  hands  of  the  clock  and  can  locate  the  numbers,  the 

HANDS  ON  CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES  ARE  VERY  DELICATE.   At  WHAT  AGE  A 
CHILD  IS  GIVEN  A  WATCH  WILL  BE  DETERMINED  TO  A  GREAT  EXTENT  BY 
HOW  CAREFUL  THE  CHILD  IS,   It's  A  VERY  PROUD  DAY  IN  A  CHILD'S 
LIFE  WHEN  HE  DOES  RECEIVE  HIS  FIRST  WATCH  AND  IS  ABLE  TO  TELL 
TIME  BY  HIMSELF, 

Identification  of  Money:  I  find  that  when  my  adults  become 

BLIND,  EVERYBODY  DECIDES  THAT  THEY  SHOULD  NO  LONGER  HANDLE  MONEY. 
IF  THERE  IS  ANYBODY  AROUND  THE  ADULT,  THEY  WILL  ALWAYS  PROCEED 
TO  TAKE  HIS  MONEY  AWAY  FROM  HIM  AND  PAY  HIS  BILLS,   THEY  WILL  NOT 
ALLOW  HIM  TO  HANDLE  MONEY.   THERE  ARE  SOME  METHODS  OF  HANDLING 

money,  Paper  money  we  do  by  folding  it.  A  one  dollar  bill  is 

LEFT  FLAT;  A  FIVE  DOLLAR  BILL  IS  FOLDED  -  THE  FOLD  IS  ACROSS  THE 
SHORT  WIDTH  OF  THE  BILL,  MAKING  ALMOST  A  SQUARE;  TO  FOLD  A  TEN 
DOLLAR  BILL,  YOU  FOLD  IT  THAT  SAME  WAY,  ONE  MORE  TIME,  MAKING 
A  SMALL  RECTANGLE;  A  TWENTY  DOLLAR  BILL  IS  FOLDED  LENGTHWISE  - 
IT  IS  PLACED  IN  THE  BILLFOLD  WITH  THE  FOLD  AT  THE  TOP  -  THIS  WAY, 
THE  NUMBERS  ARE  DOWN  IN  THE  BILLFOLD  SO  THAT  NO  ONE  CAN  SEE  WHAT 
YOU  DO  HAVE  IN  YOUR  BILLFOLD.   ANOTHER  REASON  FOR  PUTTING  THE 
FOLD  AT  THE  TOP  IS  THAT  MONEY  COULD  NOT  BE  PLACED  INSIDE  THAT 
FOLD  AND  THEN  ACCIDENTLY  BE  PULLED  OUT  WHEN  YOU  PULL  OUT  YOUR 
TWENTY  DOLLAR  BILL.   WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  THE  BANK  AND  GET  A  CHECK 

CASHED,  YOU  JUST  ASK  THE  CASHIER  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  DENOMINATIONS. 
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Each  denomination  is  placed  as  previously  instructed,  If 
someone  hands  you  some  money/  identify  it  and  fold  it 
immediately,  coins  are  identified  in  several  ways,  there  is 
the  size/  weight  and  the  edges  are  different,  the  silver  pieces  - 
fifty  cent  pieces/  quarters/  dimes  -  have  serraged  edges.  pennies 
and  nickles  have  smooth  edges,  these  are  skills  that  the 
children  can  work  on  and  enjoy,  they  can  play  store  and  they 
can  identify  their  coins  and  they  can  also  learn  how  to  identify 

THEIR  BILLS,   It  WILL  ALSO  TEACH  YOUNGSTERS  THE  VALUE  OF  A  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  BEST  SOURCES  OF  TECHNIQUES  FOR  TEACHING  SKILLS 

is  the  Self-Study  Course  of  Housekeeping  Skills/  published  by  the 
New  York  Center  for  Independent  Living,  This  course  breaks  down 
tasks  so  they  are  easy  to  teach  and  to  learn, 

Demonstration  -  Barbara  Duller 

Sewing 

Cleaning 

Demonstration  -  Martha  Coleman 

Pouring  Cold  Liquids 

Buttering  Bread 

Using  Measuring  Cups  and  Spoons 

Leisure  Time  Activities 

Cards         Knitting 

Scrabble       Crochetting 

Chess         Bead  Stringing 

Ball         Leather  Work 
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Summary 

Children  learn  by  doing.  Getting  the  children  involved 
in  everyday  living  activities.  Observe  the  children,  find 
their  weak  points  and  help  them  to  improve  their  skills. 

Remember  they  are  children  who  have  a  vision  problem 
not  blind  children. 
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SUPPLIERS 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  W.  16th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 

American  Printing  House  f/t  Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  KY  40206 

Touch  Aids 
1049  Ridondo  Way 
Hamet,  CA  92343 

Howe  Press 

175  N.  Beacon  Street 

Watertown,  Mass,  02172 

American  Thermaform 
8640  E,  Slauson  Avenue 
Pico  Rivera,  CA  90660 

Hadley  School  f/t  Blind 
700  Elm  Street 
Winnetka,  III,  60093 

Chadwick  Miller,  Inc. 

Boston,  Mass.  02125 

(or  contact  Stanley  Products) 


Aids  and  Appliances 
Audible  Ball 

Communication  Aids 
Academic  Supplies 

Large  Braille  Cell 


Braille  Writers  &  Slates 


Braillable  (Label  Paper) 


Correspondence  Courses 


Sock  Sorters 
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SUPPLIERS  CONT, 


Center  for  Independent  Living 
310  E,  15th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Gloria  Garrett 

3202  Dalwood  Road 

Oxen  Hill,  Maryland  20022 

Dymo  Corporation 
Berkley,  CA 


A  cassette  course  for  newly 
visually  impaired  individuals 

Writing  Board 


Dymo-mite  Typewriter 
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SUPPLIERS 


:icAN  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
I.  16th  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Aids  and  Appliances 
Audible  Ball 


4RICAN  Printing  House  f/t  Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Ave. 
Louisiville,  Ky.  40206 


Communication  Aids 
Academic  Supplies 


Touch  Aids 
1049  Ridond 

1ET,  LA. 


MAME 


Large  Braille  Cell 


)WE  Press 

75  N.  Beacon  St. 


\tertown,  FIass.  02172 


Braille  Writers  &  Slates 


:rican  Thermaform 
^ 40  E.  Slauson  Ave. 
Pico  Rivera,  California  90660 


Braillable  (Label  Paper) 


Hadley  School  f/t  Blind 
TTOTlmSt. 
Winnetka,  III.    60093 


Correspondence  Courses 


Chadwick  Miller,  Inc. 

Boston,  Mass.  02125 

(or  contact  Stanley  Products) 


Sock  Sorters 


Center  for  Independent  Living 

310  E.  15th  St. 

New  Yori,  New  York  10003 


Lor  i a  Garrett 
5202  Delwood  Rd. 


Oxen  Hill,  Maryland  20022 


Dymo  Corporation 
Berkley,  California 


A  CASSETTE  COURSE  FOR  NEWLY 
VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  INDIVIDUALS 


Writing  Board 


Dymo-mite  Tapewriter 
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Independent  Housekeeping  Skills 
Organization  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 

When  tackling  the  chores  of  homemakinG/  as  well  as  other 
tasks/  organization  can  play  an  important  role,  elimination  of 
unused  items  and  consolidation  of  supplies  within  a  defined 
area  are  of  prime  importance,  for  example/  when  this  shelf  of 
random  cleaners  becomes  this  tote  tray  of  one's  most  frequently 
used  cleaning  supplies/  the  chores  of  cleaning  have  been  lightened, 

DUSTING/  POLISHING/  CLEANING  A  SURFACE  AREA/  CLEANING  MlRRORS  &  WINDOWS 

now  that  supplies  are  organized/  demonstration  of  their  use 
is  in  order,  if  you  could  imagine  this  table  as  a  student's  study 
area  which  is  to  be  regularly  cleaned/  a  relationship  can  be 
established  between  the  classroom  situation  and  preparation  for 
independent  living  skills.  from  the  new  york  center  for  independent 
Living  comes  the  following:  Pages  45  -  48 

likewise/  cleaning  a  surface  area  follows  a  similar  breakdown: 
Pages  43  -  45 

Cleaning  mirrors  and  windows  incorporate  many  of  the 
aforementioned  skills,  encouraging  the  use  of  vinegar  and  water 
as  an  excellent/  inexpensive,  safe  cleaner  for  glass  which  is 
available  in  most  kitchens  is  recommended,  using  a  systematic 
approach  as  previously  described  is  essential  for  success, 
Sweeping  a  .Ion-carpeted  Area 

Sweeping  is  another  household  chore  which  can  be  practiced 

IN  THE  CLASSROOM,   By  ROTATING  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  REGULAR  CLEANING 
OF  THE  CLASSROOM  FLOOR/  INDIVIDUALS  ARE  BEING  PREPARED  FOR  INDEPENDENT 
LIVING, 
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again/  from  the  aforementioned  self-study  course/  a 
breakdown  of  the  procedures  for  sweeping  a  non-carpeted  area: 
Pages  61  -  63 

Washing  and  vacuuming  floors  share  many  of  the  techniques 
learned  through  sweeping/  although  particular  technique  adjustments 
need  to  be  made  they  will  not  be  discussed  at  this  time,  a 
thorough  discussion  of  washing  floors  and  vacuuming  is  included 
in  the  self-study  course  from  the  center  of  independent  living, 
Clothing  Awareness 

Concept  development  of  color/  pattern  and  design  in  the 
individual  who  is  congenitally  blind  is  extremely  important  for 
a  smooth  transition  into  a  visually  oriented  society,  descriptions 
of  hues/  tints/  shades/  compliments/  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  moods  and  visual  appeal  created  by  the  use/  or  lack  of  use/ 
of  color  is  essential  in  developing  clothing  awareness,  pattern 
and  design  concept  development  present  relatively  easy  solutions/ 
as  appeal  to  the  sense  of  touch  can  easily  clarify  misconceptions/ 
making  samples  of  patterns  using  material  strips  or  configurations 
to  represent  patterns  such  as  checks/  plaids/  prints/  etc./  are 
excellent  teaching  tools,  design  might  be  best  exemplified  by 
dressing  dolls  with  various  styles,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
line  as  related  to  body  shape,  from  the  beginning  of  time 
children  can  be  made  aware  of  color/  design  etc,/  by  merely  dis- 
cussing their  attire. 

Proper  style/  color  and  pattern  coordination  can  be  rein- 
forced BY  HANGING  COORDINATED  ITEMS  TOGETHER/  COMPILING  A  LIST 
OF  INTERCHANGEABLE  COORDINATES/  OR  MEMORIZING  INTERCHANGEABLE 
WARDROBE  COORDINATES,   EACH  OF  THE  AFOREMENTIONED  METHODS  BECOMES 
PROGRESSIVELY  MORE  DIFFICULT/  HOWEVER/  IT  DEVELOPS  A  MORE  ACUTE 
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SENSE  OF  CLOTHING  AWARENESS, 

Clothing  -  Marking,  Sorting,  General  Care,  Arrangement  in  Drawers 

Clothing  can  be  marked  and  identified  using  several 
different  methods  or  a  combination  of  methods,  prior  to  marking/ 
however/  examination  of  the  clothing  should  reveal  variations 
of  style/  decor/  material  composition/  fastener  etc.  being 
familiar  with  these  variations  will  assist  recognition, 

The  following  list  provides  some  ideas  for  marking  and 

SORTING: 

-  French  knots  corresponding  to  braille 

-  Safety  pin  combinations 

i.e.:  1  horizontal  pin  =  BLUE 

2  horizontal  pins  =  green 

3  horizontal  pins  =  red 

1  vertical  pin   =  white 

2  vertical  pins   =  beige 

3  vertical  pins   =  black 

-  metal  tags  using  braille  to  indicate  color 

-  sock  sorter  or  safety  pins  for  mating  of  socks 

Once  identification  and  marking  of  clothing  has  taken  place/  combined 
with  a  firm  knowledge  of  the  differences  of  materials  and  finishes/ 
sorting  becomes  commonplace.  should  any  garment  require  extra- 
ordinary care  such  as  dry  cleaning  or  drip  dry  a  method  of 

IDENTIFICATION  WOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED.   An  EXAMPLE  WOULD  BE  TO  PLACE 
THE  INITIALS  D.D.  IN  THE  WAIST  OF  A  DRIP  DRY  PAIR  OF  SLACKS. 
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now  that  the  identification  and  sorting  has  been  done/ 
drawer  arrangement  follows,  whether  arranging  drawers  for 
clothing  or  tupperware/  the  procedure  is  the  same;  organization 
and  neatness  is  of  the  upmost  importance.  even  a  pre-schooler 
can  be  involved  in  drawer  arrangement/  placement  of  clothing 
and  keeping  order  when  proper  aides  are  involved.  as  shown  in 
this  child's  clothing  drawer/  use  of  cardboard  boxes  is  beneficial 
for  organizational  techniques. 
Sewing  -  Organization  of  Materials/  Sewing  Aides/  Sewing  on  a  Button 

Sewing  skills  can  be  initiated  at  an  early  age  by  incorporating 
sewing  cards  and  lacing  projects  (i.e.  leather  sets) » in  school 
activities.  Bulletin  boards  might  include  projects  requiring 
hand  sewing  abilities  to  further  develop  sewing  skills.  Organization 
of  supplies  and  knowledge  of  sewing  aides  again  reduce  the 
chances  of  failure.  the  following  aides  are  available  in  most 
households  or  at  fabric  stores: 

-  needle  threader  -  wire  or  plastic  devise 

-  self  threading  needles 

-  small  scissors  or  clippers 

-  eraser  or  soap 

-  hem  markers 

-  tape  measure  (which  can  be  marked  with  staples  at  every  inch) 

-  MAGNET 

-  MAGNETIC  OR  SCREW  SEAM  GUIDE 

-  CORK  (FOR  SCISSORS,) 

-  HANDIBOBS 
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With  the  sewing  aides  organized  we  can  proceed.  While 
Martha  is  distributing  the  supplies/  I  will  demonstrate  the 
use  of  a  needle  threader,  (demonstration)  the  next  item  on  the 
agenda  is  testing  your  abilities  to  sew  on  a  button  -  while 
simulating  blindness:  pages  78  -  80/  self-study  course/  center 
for  Independent  Living, 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  again  stress  the  need  for  in- 
corporating THE  SKILLS  OF  DAILY  LIVING  INTO  THE  CLASSROOM 
SITUATION  SO  AS  TO  PREPARE  AN  INDIVIDUAL  FOR  SATISFYING  INDEPEN- 
DENT LIVING, 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  ALL  OF  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION,   AT 
THIS  TIME  I  WOULD  BE  WILLING  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS, 
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TASK  15.   CLEANINfi  A  WORK  SURFACE 

Hints: 

Be  familiar  with  the  shape  of  the  work  surface  to  be  cleaned, 

often/  a  tray  placed  on  the  work  surface  is  helpful  in 

organizing  cleaning;  firstly/  for  keeping  all  cleaning  items 

together  and  secondly  for  use  as  a  marker  during  sequential 

cleaning  operations. 

Cleaning  the  work  surfaces  after  use  makes  major  clean-up 

much  easier. 

Equipment: 

For  this  task  you  will  require  a  sponge  and/or  a  cloth/  paper 

towel/  small  dustpan/  a  waste  receptacle/  and  either  a  table/ 

counter  or  some  work  surface.  a  tray  may  be  used  as  mentioned 

in  the  "Hints"  section. 

Performance  Criteria;  Evaluation', 


You  will  have  completed  this  task 
successfully  if: 

a)  You  are  able  to  remove  all  utensils 
and  objects  from  the  surface  to  be 
cleaned. 

b)  You  are  able  to  collect  all  debris 
in  a  predetermined  position. 

c)  You  are  able  to  remove  the  debris 
without  any  spills. 

d)  You  are  able  to  select  a  systematized 
approach  to  insure  that  all  areas  are 
clean  to  the  touch, 
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Suggested  Technique 

1,  Check  that  all  utensils  and  other  objects  have  been 
removed  from  the  surface  to  be  cleaned,  cautiously 
scan  the  surface  with  both  hands,  palms  down  in  a 
systematic  way/  e.g.,  from  the  back  of  the  surface  toward 
the  body.  this  should  be  repeated  until  the  entire  sur- 
face is  covered/  removing  all  located  objects  to  a 
convenient  storage  place, 

2,  if  the  surface  is  large  or  irregularly  shaped/  mentally 
divide  it  into  sections/  or  as  described  in  the  "hlnts" 
section,  use  a  tray  as  a  marker, 

3,  Debris  or  crumbs  will  be  removed  from  each  section  using 
a  paper  towel  and  a  dustpan,  *sprinkle  sugar  on  surface 
area  to  be  cleaned  to  assist  evaluation, 

4,  Starting  at  the  back  left  hand  edge  of  the  table,  use  the 
towel  to  brush  the  debris  directly  toward  your  body, 

/ 

5,  Hold  the  dustpan  at  the  front  edge  of  the  table  to  collect 
debris  as  it  falls  from  the  table. 

6,  hove  slightly  to  the  right  and  repeat  the  motion  until  the 
entire  section  has  been  covered. 

7,  Each  stroke  from  back  to  front  should  slightly  overlap 
the  last  in  order  to  insure  that  no  areas  are  overlooked, 

8,  After  the  entire  surface  has  been  covered/  the  dustpan  should 
be  emptied  into  a  waste  receptacle, 

9,  Use  a  damp  sponge  or  flat  cloth  to  cover  the  entire  surface 
as  above  to  remove  any  stickiness. 
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10.  Use  your  left  hand  as  a  guide  in  front  of  the  cloth 
OR  sponge  to  detect  any  particularly  dirty  or  sticky 
areas.  if  located,  apply  extra  pressure  with  the  sponge 
or  cloth  and  continue  covering  that  area  until  it  is 
clean  to  the  touch. 

11,  at  the  completion  of  this  task/  you  should  again  check 
the  surface  with  the  fingertips  as  described  above  in 
order  to  catch  any  neglected  areas. 

Depending  upon  the  size,  shape  and  location  of  the  surface/ 
cleaning  strokes  may  be  made  in  the  most  convenient  direction 
as  long  as  a  similar  systematic  approach  is  utilized. 

TASK  16.  Dusting  and/or  Polishing  Furniture 

Hints: 

The  SECRET  TO  this  task  is  to  use  a  SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH  TO 

cover  the  item  in  need  of  either  dusting  or  polishing. 

Regular  dusting  and  polishing  is  easier  to  dc  than  putting 

off  the  job  and  having  a  really  big  cleaning  job  to  do. 

Equipment: 

For  this  task  you  will  require  a  table  (or  other  piece  of 

furniture)  in  need  of  polishing  and/or  dusting/  furniture  polish 

and  at  least  two  cloths. 
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Performance  Criteria: 


Evaluation: 


You  will  have  completed  this  task 
successfully  if: 

a)  You  are  able  to  remove  all  items 
from  the  furniture/  e.g.,  vases/ 
ash  trays/  etc, 

b)  You  are  able  to  transfer  the  polish 
onto  the  cloth, 

c)  you  are  able  to  work  in  a  systematic 
manner  to  insure  complete  coverage, 

d)  you  are  able  to  use  a  clean  cloth  to 
cover  the  entire  area  after  the 
polishing  process, 

Suggested  Technique: 

1,  Remove  all  contents  from  the  table  or  other  piece  of  furniture 

AND  PLACE  THEM  IN  A  CONVENIENT  AND  MEMORABLE  POSITION.   If 

possible/  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  place  these  items  under- 
neath the  furniture  sc  that  they  are  out  of  your  way, 

2,  Locate  the  furniture  polish  and  a  clean  cloth,  If  you  are 
using  an  aerosol  can/  it  should  first  be  shaken  before  it 
is  opened  or  sprayed,  the  cap  should  then  be  removed  and 
placed  in  a  memorable  position  away  from  the  surface  to 

be  cleaned, 

3,  Bring  the  cloth  in  contact  with  the  nozzle  of  the  spray 
and  then  move  it  a  few  inches  away  from  it. 


J.O 


L\,     Use  the  index  finger  of  the  hand  holding  the  can  to  de- 
press THE  BUTTON  WHICH  RELEASES  THE  POLISH/  AND  SPRAY  FOR 

no  more  than  five  seconds. 

5,  Place  the  cloth  on  the  table  with  the  moistened  side  facing 
downwards,  set  the  container  to  one  side/  in  a  memorable 
position. 

6.  Stand  with  the  length  of  the  table  parallel  to  the  body 
and  begin  polishing  from  one  corner  with  the  cloth  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  free  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

7.  Work  from  the  front  edge  of  the  table  toward  the  back 

edge  in  small  circular  motions/  keeping  the  cloth  in  contact 
with  the  table, 

8,  Use  the  free  hand,  which  is  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  table/ 
as  a  starting  reference  point.  Hove  the  hand  over  one 
hand's  width  in  order  to  locate  each  sequential  section. 

TASK  21.  Sweeping  a  Non-Carpeted  Area 
Hints; 

Do  not  take  on  an  area  of  the  room  which  is  too  large  to  handle. 
Always  work  in  small  sections,  (use  tangible  reference  points 
to  suedivide  area.) 

Keep  a  continuous  mental  record  of  the  areas  covered. 
In  order  to  insure  that  all  of  the  dirt  has  been  collected  from 
the  floor,  you  can  go  over  the  area  with  a  damp  paper  towel 
or  duster. 
Equipment: 

For  this  task  you  will  require  a  broom,  a  dustpan  and  a  non- 
carpeted  AREA  THAT  IS  IN  NEED  OF  SWEEPING, 
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Performance  Criteria:  Evaluation: 

you  will  have  completed  this  task 

successfully  if:  1     2 

a)  You  are  able  to  divide  the  room 
into  sections  which  are  separated 
by  familiar  reference  points, 

b)  you  are  able  to  maintain  orientation 
within  the  given  area, 

c)  you  are  able  to  cover  the  entire 
room  without  missing  any  areas, 

d)  You  are  able  to  collect  the  dust 
into  the  dustpan, 

e)  You  are  able  to  carry  the  dustpan 
to  the  waste  receptacle  without 
spilling  the  contents, 

Suggested  Technique: 

1,  First  familiarize  yourself  with  the  shape  and  dimensions 
of  the  room  to  be  swept, 

2,  The  floor  space  should  be  sectioned  off  by  the  placement 
of  the  furniture  in  the  room/  e.g./  lounge  chair/  etc, 

3,  Select  a  corner  of  the  room  from  which  to  start, 

4,  Hold  the  broom  with  both  hands,  (Grasp  broom  so  that  the 
crack  of  the  index  finger  fits  with  the  properly  placed 
thumb  tack,)  The  left  hand  will  hold  the  broom  at  hip 
level  and  the  other  hand  will  be  positioned  between  the 
left  hand  and  the  tip  of  the  handle, 
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5.  Place  the  broom  in  the  corner  and  begin  to  sweep  toward 
yourself/  moving  sideways  across  the  room. 

6.  Gather  the  dirt  near  your  foot  and  bring  it  with  you  as 
you  sweep. 

7.  Upon  reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  take  a  step 
backwards  and  repeat  the  process  in  the  opposite  direction. 

8.  Try  to  overlap  the  areas  you  are  sweeping  to  make  sure 
you  do  not  miss  any  part  of  the  floor. 

9.  When  you  have  covered  the  "free"  area  of  the  room  in  this 
manner,  you  may  wish  to  sweep  under  and  around  the  furniture. 

10.  Sweep  the  pile  of  dirt  you  have  collected  to  a  memorable 
position  (i.e.,  near  a  reference  point.) 

11.  Use  the  dustpan  and  small  brush  to  transfer  the  dirt  from 
the  floor  to  the  waste  receptacle. 

12.  You  may  want  to  use  a  damp  paper  towel  or  duster  to  make 

SURE  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETELY  REMOVED  THE  DIRT  FROM  THE  FLOOR. 

TASK  22,  Using  a  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Hints: 

if  you  are  familiar  with  the  area  to  be  vacuumed/  the  task 

will  be  much  easier. 

ar:  organized  approach  will  guarantee  that  you  have  covered  all 

AREAS. 

IF  YOU  ARE  UNFAMILIAR  WITH  THE  VARIOUS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
ATTACHMENTS  OF  YOUR  VACUUM  CLEANER/  IT  IS  ADVISABLE  TO  HAVE 
THE  INSTRUCTION  MANUAL  TRANSCRIBED  IN  BRAILLE/  LARGE  PRINT  OR 
ON  TAPE. 
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Equipment: 

For  this  task  you  will  require  a  vacuum  cleaner  and  a 

carpet  in  need  of  cleaning, 

TASK  27.  Sewing  a  Two-Hole  Button 

Hints: 

It  is  helpful  to  use  a  double  thread  as  described  in  the  pre- 
vious task  ("Threading  a  Needle  With  a  Wire  Loop  Needle 
Threader") , 

Keep  a  small  dish  or  bowl  handy  when  you  sew,  Place  your  supplies 
in  this  bowl  for  easy  location, 

Keep  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  over  the  holes  of  the  button 
to  mark  your  place,  In  this  manner,  you  will  be  able  to 
determine  how  to  alternate  the  needle  from  one  hole  to  the 
other, 
Equipment: 

For  this  task  you  will  require  a  pin  cushion/  a  dish  or  bowl/ 
a  threaded  needle/  a  pair  of  scissors/  a  button  and  a  garment. 


Performance  Criteria: 

You  will  have  completed  this  task 

successfully  if: 

a)  You  are  able  to  place  the  button, 
right  side  up  over  the  desired 
position  on  the  garment, 

b)  You  are  able  to  sew  and  secure 
the  button  so  that  it  will  remain 

IN  PLACE, 


Evaluation: 
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Suggested  Technique: 

1,  Locate  the  button  and  the  garment  and  determine  where 
the  button  will  be  sewn  on  the  fabric. 

2,  Hold  the  button  right  side  up,  in  the  position  on  the 
garment  in  which  it  is  to  be  sewn. 

3,  Use  your  thumb  to  cover  the  holes  of  the  button  on  the 
front  side  of  the  fabric  and  your  index  finger  to  mark 
your  position  on  the  rear  side  of  the  fabric, 

L\,     Starting  from  the  rear  side  of  the  fabric,  draw  the  needle 
through  the  fabric  and  through  the  hole  of  the  button/ 
moving  your  thumb  away  from  the  needle  as  necessary. 

5,  Insert  the  needle  into  the  other  hole  of  the  button  in 
a  downward  position  returning  through  the  button  to  the 
rear  side  of  the  fabric. 

6,  Repeat  this  process  until  the  button  is  securely  fastened, 

7,  Return  the  needle  to  the  rear  side  of  the  fabric, 

8,  Bring  the  needle  through  the  fabric  at  the  side  of  the 
button  on  the  front  side  of  the  garment, 

9,  Wind  some  of  the  remaining  thread  around  the  threads 
connecting  the  button  to  the  fabric, 

10,  Return  the  needle  through  the  fabric  to  the  rear  side  and 
hake  three  short  stitches/  one  on  top  of  the  other/  to 
finally  secure  the  button, 

11,  cut  the  remaining  thread  with  scissors  and  return  the 
needle  to  the  pin  cushion,  the  button  is  now  securely  sewn 
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TASK  28,  Repairing  a  Seam 

Hints: 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  check  all  garments  at  regular  intervals 

TO  SEE  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THEY  NEED  TO  BE  REPAIRED,   If  YOU  GET 

into  the  habit  of  checking  your  clothing  both  when  you  re- 
move it  and  when  you  launder  it,  you  will  find  points  of 
weakness  before  a  major  repair  is  necessary,  the  old 
proverb  still  holds  true:  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
Equipment: 

For  this  task  you  will  require  pins/  needle,  thread,  scissors 
and  a  garment  that  has  a  seam  in  need  of  repair, 


Performance  Criteria: 

You  will  have  completed  this  task 

successfully  if: 

a)  You  are  able  to  locate  and  trace 
the  section  to  be  repaired, 

b)  You  are  able  to  locate  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  section  to  be 
repaired, 


Evaluation: 
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Rob  J.  Mills 

Mr.  Mills  is  Chief  Peripatologist 
at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  is  national  chairman-elect  of  the 
AAWB,  an  Orientation  and  Mobility 
interest  group,  in  addition  to  being 
active  in  numerous  professional 
organizations.   He  has  spent  eleven 
years  working  with  children  from  all 
over  Ohio  during  summers  and  school 
years.  Mr.  Mills  is  a  part-time 
instructor  at  The  Ohio  State  University, 
and  coordinates  an  internship  program 
in  Orientation  and  Mobility  at  Boston 
College. 


Low  Vision  Aids  and  Appliances  for  the  Orientation  and  Mobility 
Education  of  Visually  Impaired  Youth  with  Residual  Vision 

(Some  insights  into  the  useful  and  worthwhile  and  into  useless 

AND  WORTHLESS  GADGETS  OF  20tH  CENTURY  OPTICS) 


1.  Mobility  and  Orientation  Education  cannot  be  narrowly  limited 

to  travel  but  must  include  experience  in  all  aspects  of  body  movement  and  use 
which  begins  in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

2.  The  abilities  of  the  student  must  be  evaluated  truly  using  the 
strictest  standard  usually  used  with  sighted  children;  family  members/ 
particularly  parents/  and  some  school  personnel  usually  tend  to  rate 
visually  impaired  kids  more  favorably  on  body  use  and  posture  than  is 

possible  indicating  that  they  may  use  less  strict  standards  for  children  with  poor 
vision.  Those  difficulities  according  to  Dr,  Joseph  Mayer  are: 

1,  Denial  of  the  mobility  needs  of  their  children  by  parents; 

2,  (Verprotectiveness  of  teachers  and  parents; 

3,  Children's  denial  of  knowledge  of  the  handicapped; 

L\,       PASSIVITYi 

The  results  are  clear. 

1,  A  history  of  lack  of  opportunities  for  exploration  during  infancy 
and  early  childhood. 

2,  Readiness  for  special  instruction  and  training  of  visually 
impaired  kids  emphasizes  posture/  body  use  and  general  physical 
development  are  generally  lacking/  initially  in  home/  the  school 
and  the  child  himself, 

3.  a  mobility  and  orientation  approach  for  the  improvement  of  education  for 
partially  seeing  children  in  school  settings  can  be  effective/  economically 
feasible/  and  practical. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  mobility  and  orientation  instruction  ineffective 
body  use  which  should  begin  in  infancy  and  continue  throughout  the  school 
YEARS.  Such  INSTRUCTION  should  serve  as  a  supplementary  and  motivating  factor 
to  normal  learning  experiences  in  the  home  neighborhood  and  school, 

Most  literature  concentrates  itself  with  near  visual  aids  and  evaluation 
of  functional  vision. 
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as  my  topic  suggests/  i  am  less  concerned  with  those  aspects  as 
necessary  as  they  are  to  the  acculturation  of  our  visually  impaired  kids  than  i 
am  with  improved  optical  devices  for  increasing  distance  vision  and  visual 
fields  of  visually  impaired  kids  or  the  orientation  and  mobility  training 
with  and  without  the  aids  and  appliances  which  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  these  kids,    this  is  a  viable  measure  of  the  competency 
of  our  educational  system/  i  think, 

Let's  define  a  low  vision  individual Anyone  who  has  light 

Projection  —  light  perception  all  the  way  to  20/200  visual 
acuity  or  whose  field  is  reduced  so  as  to  subtend  20°, 

first/  just  as  i.q.'s  are  not  good  predictors  of  orientation 
and  mobility  success/  neither  is  a  visual  acuity  or  a  visual 

FIELD, 

focus  of  all  involved  with  the  child  must  be  visual 
efficiency  and  performance  and  the  ability  to  work  around  the 
visual  deficiency  is  what  is  truly  important.  the  cause  or 
etiolcgy  of  the  problem  is  generally  helpful  but  noting  what 
are  the  visual  deficiences  is  not  as  helpful. 

Visual  stimulation/  providing  optical  aids/  providing  visual 
training  is  one  way  of  proceeding  with  these  kids  early  in  life, 

10st  near  visual  aids  work  for  magnification,  there  is  much 
written  and  available  on  their  uses  and  training  to  use  them, 

•Iaher  and  Freid  —  Low  Vision  Care 

Eleanor  Faye  —  The  Low  Vision  Patient 

Gerald  Fonda  ~  Management  of  Patients  with  Subnormal  Vision 

American  Optometric  Association's  Guide  to  Care  of  Low 

Vision  Patients 

Optometric  Weekly's  Section  Low  Vision  Clinic 
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The  Refraction  Letter  Monthly  Information  Series  from  Bausch 
and  Lamb  —  $6.00  a  year  —  P.O.  Box  564,  Rochester, 

New  York  14602 
Topics  of  Aids  Manual  of  Visual  Skills  available  through  the 
Palo  Alto  VA  Hospital  Western  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Center. 
Well,  let's  examine  the  evaluation  of  visual  efficiency 
in  non-clinical  field  setting  done  by  orientation  and  mobility 
specialists. 

Visual  performance  requiring  specific  skills: 

1.  Recognition  of: 

a.  form 

b.  SPACE 

c.  direction 

2.  Judgment  and  decision  making 
a.  to  avoid  objects 

B.  AND  people  contact 
Judge  depth  -  distance 
of  intersection 
of  object 

of  traffic  lights,  etc. 
Evaluation  must  be  done:  indoors,  outdoors,  day,  night,  in 
as  many  types  of  weather  conditions  as  practical, 
the  following  is  taken  from  the  manual,  distance,  vlsual  and 
Perceptual  Training,  Loyal  E.  Apple  and  Marianne  May,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  May,  1971. 
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"Subjective  examinations  should  be  conducted  by  the  mobility 
specialist  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Additional  individual  data  should  contain  attention  to 
literacy/  attitudes,  hope  for  return  of  vision/  role  in 
family/  uses  of  vision  at  present  time/  and  aspirations 
for  the  use  of  vision, 

"2,  low-vision  cases  have  visual  anomalies  of  which  they  may 
or  may  not  be  aware.  these  do  not  appear  in  the  usual 
examination  approaches.  they  included  extinction/  fluctuation/ 
phosphenes/  floaters/  photophobia/  absence  or  distortion  of 
color  perception,  distortion  of  spatial  perception/  impaired 
visual  memory/  impaired  visual  retention/  irregular  head 
posture  associated  with  loss  of  visual  field/  amd  pseudofoveas 
also  associated  with  field  defects.  useful  references  are: 
BattersbY/  W.S./  M.B,  Bender/  M,  Pollack,  and  R.L.  Kahn, 
"Unilateral  Spatial  Agnosia  (i  nattention)  in  patients  with 
cerebral  lesions,"  Brain/  79/  1956;  Bender  fi.B.  and 
H.P.  KriegeR/  "Visual  function  in  perimetrically  Blind 
Fields."  Archives  of  Neurology  &  Psychiatry/  65/  Jan.  1951/ 
72-79;  Bender/  M.B.  and  H.L.  Tueber,  "Phenomena  of  Fluctuation/ 
Extinction  and  Completion  in  Visual  Perception,"  Archives 
of  Neurology  &  Psychiatry/  55/  Jan,  1964,  29-33;  Bender,  M.B, 
and  H.L.  TuebeR/  "Spatial  Organization  in  Visual  Perception 
after  Brain  Injury,"  Archives  of  Neurology  &  Psychiatry/  53/ 
Dec,  1974,  721  and  69/  Jan.  1948,  39-64;  Holmes,  G., 
"Disturbances  of  Visual  Orientation,"  British  Journal  of 
Ophthalmology,  2,  1918,  450-516;  Williams,  D,  and  M.M.  Gassel, 


"Visual  function  in  Patients  with  Homonymous  Hemianopia." 
Part  1,  "The  Visual  Fields,"  Part  11.  "The  Completion 
Phenomenon:  Insight  and  Attitude  to  the  Defect,  and  Visual 
Functional  Efficiency."  Brain,  85,  1962;  and  86,  1963," 
"3,  Subjective  field  examination  is  an  attempt  to  form 
approximations  of  how  the  low-vision  case  sees  or  under- 
stands HIS  BLIND  SPOTS,  OR  AREAS  OF  DEPRESSED  VISION.   It 
ALSO  ALLOWS  MORE  USEFUL  INTERPRETATION  OF  ANOMALIES  AND 
THE  PLANNING  OF  SPECIFIC  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  TO  DEAL  WITH 
THEM.   The  FACT  THAT  A  LOW-VISION  PERSON  IS  NOT  AWARE 

of  field  loss  is  not  necessarily  a  negative  sign,  but 
rather  a  significant  one.  the  techniques  most  useful  in 
subjective  fields  and  anomalies  examinations  are  drawing, 
counting  and  identifying  prearranged  objects,  bi-secting 
lines,  setting  of  clock,  and  copying  figures  which  show 
perspective.  References  to  these  may  be  found  in  Bender 
a  Tueber,  "Disorders  in  the  Visual  Perception  of  Motion." 
Transactions  of  the  American  Neurological  Association, 
1948,  191-193;  Newcombe,  Freda,  Missile  Wounds  of  the  Brain. 
London:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1969;  Williams.  D.  and 
M.M.  Gassel,  "Visual  Function  in  Patients  with  Homonymous 
Hemianopia."  Part  1.  "The  Visual  Fields,"  Part  111. 
"The  Completion  Phenomenon:  Insight  and  Attitude  to  the 
Defect,  and  Visual  Functional  Efficiency,"  Brain,  85,  1962; 
and  86,  1963. 

Apple  and  Hay  also  suggest  a  "Distant,  functional  vision 
work-up.  The  mobility  specialist  will  be  interested  in  his  own 
functional  distant  vision  work-up.  This  work-up  is  done  in  a 
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fairly  uncontrolled  environment,  the  environment  selected 
should  run  from  the  familiar  or  more  commonly  found/  to  the  less 
familiar  and  more  unusual, 

"1,  The  specialist  should  allow  the  low-vision  person 
to  give  feedback  on  the  size  and  intensity  of  glare  areas 
he  can  perceive.  the  extent  to  which  the  person  depends 
on  contrast  and  at  what  distance  contrast  is  detected  should 
be  determined.  observe  for  the  presence  and  nature  of 
scanning. 

"Detection  of  the  motion  of  others,  detection  of  stationary 
things  while  one  is  moving/  and  detection  of  moving  things 
while  one  is  moving. 

"2,  These  tests  give  clues  to  the  manner  in  which  the  low- 
vision  PERSON  WILL  HANDLE  CONDITIONS  ON  CROWDED  SIDEWALKS. 
It  is  used  in  the  development  of  TECHNIQUES  FOR  PASSING 
PERSONS  WITHOUT  COLLIDING  AND  WITHOUT  UNGAINLY  BEHAVIOR, 

(part  I,  Visual  Perception  of  Space  and  Direction). 
"3.  Assessment  in  uncontrolled  outdoor  environment  of  the 

residential-and  business-district  type  involve  many  of  the 

same  factors  as  the  indoor.  emphasize  good  contrast  rather 

than  complexity  of  detail. 

i  have  found  the  use  of  ordering  tasks  also  well  suited  to 
assisting  with  the  evaluation.  they  are  commercially  available 
from  Love  Publishing  Company.  Low  Vision  Abstracts  is  a  good 
source  for  functional  evaluation  of  low  vision  clients. 

the  major  known  optical  distance  aids  are  handheld  or  clip" 
on  telescopic  systems.  the  telescopes  are  2.5  to  10x.  the  draw- 
backs include  reduced  visual  field  significantly. 
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The  most  popular  telescopic  aid  is  6X  -  8X  system.  It  is 
excellent  for  spotting,  identifying  house  numbers/  street  signs/ 
bus  destinations/  etc,  klds  who  can  use  this  system  must  be 
recommended  for  low-vision  evaluation  and  when  proper  power  is 
prescribed  and  unit  obtained/  the  peripatologist  must  provide 
instruction  in  its  use  which  will  be  fairly  simple  if  the  o&m'er 
has  completed  work  with  a  child  in  using  his  vision  to  the  best 
advantage  and  has  developed  proper  scanning  search  and  concepts 
of  components  which  make  up  environment  of  child.  instruction 
includes  care  of  the  aid/  holding  it  effectively/  scanning  without 
aid  to  locate  target/  then  zero  in  on  specific  spot  on  target  for 
information  which  is  desired  and  providing  lessons  which  require 
the  child  to  use  the  aid  in  locating  objectives  first/  in  known 
environment/  later/  unknown  area/  simulating  moving  to  new  town 
and  requiring  child  to  familiarize  himself  with  this  new 
environment  using  all  his  skills  including  the  monocular  tele- 
scope unit. 

Fresnal  Prism.  After  the  visual  field  is  measured  and  it  is 
noted  where  the  field  ends,  the  optometrist  places  prism  in  the 
inferior  field  ordinarily  this  individual  would  move  his  whole 
head  to  see.  wlth  the  prism/  only  a  slight  eye  movement  from 
superior  to  inferior  field  will  allow  individual  to  look  down/  and 
a  flight  of  stairs  will  come  up  to  him.  this  creates  perceptual 
distortion  and  spatial  training  has  to  accompany  the  use  of  this 
aid.  it  has  been  found  successful  with  individuals  having 
Retinitis  Pigmentosa.  It  increases  the  field  of  vision  for  them. 

Faults  of  the  half  prism  and  quarter  prism.  If  an  individual 
looks  into  a  prism  and  finds  something  he  wants  to  further  check  on 
or  check  spatial  orientation/  he  will  continue  the  same  gross  eye 

movement.  to  eliminate  the  problem  which  this  creates  when  a 


strip  of  the  prism  is  cut  and  placed  on  the  lens,  the  object  can  be 
viewed  in  the  prism  and  it  can  be  looked  at, 

Drawback,  When  first  used,  the  prisms  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  good 
visual  field/  it  caused  double  vision/  because  this  did  not  allow  for 
scanning  or  tracking  the  eye  would  normally  do,  knowing  edge  of  visual 
field,  move  prism  one  millimeter  temporal  to  the  visual  field  so  there 
is  room  for  scanning  and  tracking  and  gazing  without  going  into  prism, 
This  is  fine  if  you  are  only  doing  monocular  training,  You  have  double 
problem  if  you  have  prism  on  one  eye  and  regular  lens  on  the  other  eye 
because  when  you  look  in  one  direction/  let's  say  to  the  left/  the  view 
brought  up  by  the  prism  and  all  the  stuff  that  is  to  the  left/  then  the 
other  eye  without  the  prism  does  not  see  that  and  so  you  have  a  double 
image  much  like  a  photographic  print  of  a  double  exposure/  and  if  you 
can  image  the  considerable  confusion  this  can  cause. 

to  eliminate  this/  place  the  prism  temple  side  left  eye  and  place  an 
occluder  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  right  eye,  this  will  allow  normal  eye 
movement  but  will  cause  the  left  eye  to  be  in  the  temple  area  with  prism 
while  the  right  eye  will  be  in  the  occluded  area  and  thus  no  double  image, 

Frenel  Prisms  are  still  experimental,  however,  presently  by  placing  a 
simple  vertical  strip  of  the  prism  on  the  lens  cut  in  half  so  it  only  comes 
to  the  top  of  the  pupil  you  can  see  what's  coming  over  from  the  left  and  if 
the  individual  does  not  want  that  because  of  perceptual  distortion/ 
he  can  simply  raise  the  eye  and  move  above  the  strip  and  use  this,  there 
is  an  article  on  the  fresnel  prism  in  the  december/  1975  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  in  the  April,  1976,  issue  of  the  Refraction  Letter 

SPONSORED  BY  EAUSCH  AND  LAMB;  Dr,  RANDY  T.  JOSE/  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  OF 

Optometry  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  how  to  technically  use  the  prisms 
to  advantage  with  low-vision  clients/  particularly  those  with  retinitis 
Pigmentosa,  He  challenges  his  colleagues  to  devise  new  ways  to  use  it, 
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Telescopic  Bioptic  System,  The  common  use  for  people  trying  to  get  a 
driver's  license,  Good  for  people  with  20/50  to  20/100  vision  becomes 
medicore  for  those  with  less  vision;  basically  is  a  lens  with  a  telescopic 
insert,  It  is  generally  not  useful  to  students  with  less  than  20/200 
vision  but  has  been  shown  successful  in  new  york  state  in  studies  conducted 
by  the  Driver's  license  authority;  however,  this  is  skewed  because  of  a 
tendency  of  these  people  to  drive  only  in  excellent  driving  conditions 
and  so  their  record  appears  to  be  safer  on  the  surface  than  that  of  the 
sighted  driver  unaided,  generally  the  telescopes  are  2.2x  to  3x  and  none 
are  stronger, 

There  are  other  situations  which  use  a  modified  telescopic  system, 
I  have  a  friend  who  attended  a  residential  school  for  Blind,  graduated, 

WENT  TO  COLLEGE  AND  BECAME  A  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER  AT  A  RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  ALSO  THE  WRESTLING  COACH  AS  YOU  MIGHT  SUSPECT,  WELL, 
WHILE  WORKING  AT  THE  SCHOOL,  HE  HAD  HIS  EYES  EXAMINED,  A  NEW  PRESCRIPTION 
FOR  CONTACT  LENSES  AND  A  REGULAR  PAIR  OF  GLASSES  WORN  IN  COMBINATION 
PROVIDING  A  TELESCOPIC  SYSTEM  WAS  PRESCRIBED  AND  HIS  VISION  WAS  IMPROVED 
TO  20/20  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  He  SUBSEQUENTLY  WAS  ACCEPTED  AND  COMPLETED 

and  graduated  from  western  michigan  university's  graduate  08m  program  and 
today,  he  teaches  0&m  at  the  residential  school  he  graduated  from, 

Dr.  Julian  Newman  of  T/wpa  Florida,  an  optometrist,  also  prescribed  some 
of  these  combination  contacts  and  glasses  for  his  low-vision  patients,  who 
like  my  friend,  had  been  congenitally  low-vision  all  their  lives,  wlthin 
a  week  of  the  patients  getting  the  new  prescriptions,  he  lost  one  patient 
and  almost  lost  another  to  pedestrian  accidents  because  the  patients  could 
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not  judge  the  closing  distance  speeds  and  had  perceptual  distortions, 
After  these  accidents,  he  contacted  a  friend  of  mine  at  Florida  State 
University  and  subsequently  all  low-vision  patients  were  referred  for 
m  training  with  their  improved  vision,  slnce  that  time,  he  reported 
more  than  a  dozen  patients  have  received  similar  systems  and  proper  training 
with  the  aids  and  there  have  been  no  further  involvement  with  accidents, 
He  carried  his  beliefs  to  the  A.O.A,  for  upgrading  the  DELIVERY  of  SERVICE 
to  low-vision  people  and  pushed  for  additional  training  above  and  beyond 
that  previously  required  to  provide  low-vision  service, 

the  telescope  can  be  used  with  individuals  who  have  reduced  fields 
by  reversing  it.  this  expands  the  field  by  minaturizing  whole  segments 
of  the  environment,  this  system  has  some  serious  drawbacks. 

1.  Distance  perception  is  thrown  off, 

2,  Spatial  orientation  is  ruined  and  acuity  of  the  aid  is  reduced. 
Most  individuals  are  interested  in  the  expanded  field  but  most  are  not 

willing  to  sacrifice  acuity  and  distance  perception  for  an  enlarged  field, 
However,  rather  than  a  clip-on  2,2  telescope,  a  pocket  version  which  can 
be  handheld  can  be  used  when  the  individual  wants  to  look  at  larger 
segments  of  the  environment  for  quick  reference  or  orientation,  some  who 
use  gx  -3x  selsi  system  just  reverse  this  aid  for  the  same  purpose,  one 
young  man  i  worked  with  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  his 
device  for  checking  out  "the  big  picture", 

yet  another  device  which  can  help  low-vision  kids  is  tinted  lenses  or 
filters.  they  allow  for  increase  and  reduction  of  light  transmission.  these 
can  be  used  to  eliminate  glare  as  in  polorized  sunglasses  we  buy  at  the 
drug  store  or  a  prescription  which  reduces  light  transmittors  all  the  way 
down  to  only  1%. 
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One  thing  common  with  all  low-vision  kids  is  you  can  expect  failure  if 
you  just  give  the  child  an  optical  aid  or  device,  low-vision  is  a  complex 
SUBJECT.  The  child  needs  the  best  efforts  of  the  vision  care  specialists: 

OPHTHALMOLOGIST/  OPTOMETRIST/  NEAR  VISION  SPECIALIST/  TEACHER/  PeRIPATOUOGIST/ 

and  Parents.  They  need  to  communicate  and  cooperate  so  that  any  device  will 
have  a  training  period  and  a  coordinated  training  program  incujding  the 
expu\nation  of  the  optics  of  the  device  to  both  user  and  specialist 
training  individual  to  use  the  aid  whether  for  mobility  or  reading, 

PeRIPATOLOGISTS/  TEACHERS/  AND  PARENTS  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  THE  INITIAL  IMPETUS 
TO  IDENTIFY  WHAT  YOU  WANT  THE  CHILD  TO  ACCOMPLISH  AND  AS  Dr,  UNLACKE  SAID 

earlier  "the  vision  care  specialists"  have  literally  thousands  of  aids 
available  to  help  a  child  accomplish  the  task. 

Vision  is  developmental  sense  and  the  pediatric  optometrist  can  be  the 
individual  who  puts  it  together  for  the  low-vision  kid  at  a  low-vision  clinic, 

Even  with  the  best  cooperation  between  specialist/  teacher  at©  parents 
and  the  best  aids  and  devices  and  teaching  programs/  success  is  not 
guaranteed  unless  the  kids  are  concerned/  interested  and  motivated, 
Motivation  is  the  key  to  success  and  we  need  to  listen  to  the  kids 
and  apply  our  expertise  and  our  human  understanding  to  help  them  cope  and 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  limited  vision. 

rb€mber/  we  are  all  in  the  business  of  helping  kids  and  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  motivate  the  kids  to  use  their  vision/  to  get  aids/  to 
use  the  aids  and  improve  their  performance  on  the  tasks  society  has  asked 
each  to  perform.  the  success  of  our  kids  will  tell  how  well  we  succeed. 
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John  P.  Best,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Best  is  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Governor's  Coordinating  Office 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Austin, 
Texas.   He  has  served  as  a  teacher, 
principal,  superintendent,  multi- 
agency  president,  teacher-trainer, 
researcher,  executive,  and  author  in 
the  field  of  Special  Education  for 
over  twenty  years.   He  completed  his 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  New  Mexico  State 
University. 


The  Relevance  of  Normalcy 
& 
Career  Education  and  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Social  Perspective 


Recent  literature,  particularly  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation,  contains  many  references  to  the  "normalization 
process ,"  We  see  concern  expressed  about  equal  educational 
opportunity,  barrier  free  architectural  environments,., 
least  restrictive  alternative  programs,  and  basic  human  rights. 
we  see  that  the  successful,  well  adjusted  individual  must  have 
certain  social  and  personality  skills  and  qualities  in  order 

TO  FUNCTION  EFFECTIVELY  IN  THE  WORLD.   We  HEAR  A  LOT  ABOUT  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  UPON  PEOPLE  AND  THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  NEED  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  IN  THESE  RAPIDLY  CHANGING 
AND  STRESSFUL  TIMES  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE.   On  THE  ONE  HAND,  WE  HEAR 
THE  HUE  AND  CRY  OF  THOSE  WHO  RECOMMEND  THAT  EACH  PERSON  BE  MORE 
OF  AN  INDIVIDUALIST  —  "DO  YOUR  OWN  THING"  —  "BE  A  NON-CONFORM" 
1ST"  —  TO  THE  POINT  WHERE  NON-CONFORMITY  NOW  SEEMS  TO  CONFORM 
TO  CERTAIN  TRIED  AND  TESTED  NORMS  ITSELF.   On  THE  OTHER  HAND 


WE  HEAR  THE  VOICES  OF  THOSE  WHO  SAY  WE  SHOULD  TAKE  A  MORE 
CONSERVATIVE  STANCE/  NOT  MAKE  SUCH  RAPID  AND  SWEEPING  CHANGES/ 
MAKE  BETTER  USE  OF  THE  "TRIED  AND  TRUE  METHODS"  WE  HAVE  LEARNED 
FROM  EXPERIENCE  AND  HISTORY  —  THIS  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  CHANGE  IS 
GREATER  AND  MORE  RAPID  THAN  EVER  BEFORE/  A  TIME  WHEN  INFORMATION 
IS  EXPANDING  AT  A  FANTASTIC  RATE/  A  TIME  WHEN  COMMUNICATION  OF 
WORLDWIDE  EVENTS  IS  NEARLY  INSTANTANEOUS.   WHAT  THEN/  IN  THE 
FACE  OF  ALL  OF  THIS/  IS  NORMALCY?   HOW  DOES  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
NORMALIZATION  EFFECT  THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED?   WHY 
ARE  WE  DISCUSSING  THIS  TOPIC?   WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE?   Let's 
SEE  WHAT  CONCLUSIONS  CAN  BE  DRAWN  AS  WE  EXAMINE  THESE  QUESTIONS/ 
ONE  BY  ONE. 

Normalcy  and  Social  Sanity 

First  of  all,  what  is  meant  by  normalcy?  What  comprises  a 

"NORMAL"  PERSON?   Is  "NORMAL"  A  STATIC  CONDITION/  ONCE  REACHED/ 
EVERLASTING  AND  UNCHANGING  ~  OR  IS  IT  SOMETHING  ELSE  ENTIRELY? 
CAN  WE  LIST  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  POSSESSED  BY  A  "NORMAL"  PERSON/ 
AND  THEN  TAKE  STEPS  TO  INGRAIN  THOSE  TRAITS  IN  OUR  STUDENTS/ 
THEREBY  MAKING  THEM  EVENTUALLY  NORMAL?   On  THE  OTHER  HAND/  IS 

blindness  or  visual  impairment  such  a  unique  and  catastrophic 
condition  that  a  person  so  afflicted  can  never  be  or  even  seem 
normal?  it  seems  that  our  attempt  to  respond  to  the  question 
of  what  is  meant  by  normalcy  has  raised  even  more  questions. 
Normalcy  simply  means  "fitting  in"  to  the  situation  in  which 
we  live.  Fitting  hi'  A  normal  person  is  a  round  peg  in  a  round 

HOLE/  OR  A  SQUARE  PEG  IN  A  SQUARE  HOLE/  OR  A  TRIANGULAR  PEG  IN 

A  TRIANGULAR  HOLE/  OR  AN  OVAL  PEG  IN  A  OVAL  SHAPED  HOLE/  OR  A  , 

RECTANGULAR  PEG  IN  A  RECTANGULAR  HOLE/  OR  WHATEVER.   THIS  DOES 

NOT  NECESSARILY  MEAN  FOLLOWING  IN  SHEEPLIKE  FASHION/  BUT  IT  DOES 
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MEAN  BEHAVING  IN  A  MANNER  GENERALLY  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  IN 
WHICH  WE  LIVE  AND  OPERATE.   I  ONCE  ASKED  A  PSYCHIATRIST  TO  EXPLAIN 
INSANITY  TO  ME/  ON  THE  ASSUMPTION  THAT  SANITY  IS  NORMALCY  AND  IN- 
SANITY IS  AN  ABNORMAL  STATE.   He  INFERRED  THAT  INSANITY  IS  VERY 
DIFFICULT/  IF  NOT  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DEFINE.   THE  REASON  FOR  THIS  IS  THAT 
SOCIETY  DETERMINES  WHAT  IS  INSANE  BY  ITS  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  STANDARDS. 
YOU  CAN  TAKE  ANY  "SANE"  PERSON  AND  PLACE  HIM  IN  AN  EXTREMELY  FOREIGN 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  HE  WILL  SEEM  "INSANE"  TO  THOSE  AROUND  HIM  BECAUSE 
HIS  ACTIONS  WILL  NOT  SEEM  NORMAL  TO  INDIVIDUALS  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THAT 
ENVIRONMENT.   FOR  EXAMPLE/  I  REMEMBER -THE  PECULIAR  BEHAVIOR  OF 
AN  EIGHT  YEAR  OLD  BOY  WHO  CAME  TO  RESIDE  IN  A  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 
A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  AGO.   A  SOCIAL  WORKER  ACCOMPANIED  HIM  TO  SCHOOL 
FROM  HIS  HOME.   THEY  RODE  NEARLY  300  MILES  BY  TRAIN/  AND  THIS 
BOY  CRIED  AND  SCREAMED  MOST  OF  THE  TRIP.   ONCE  IN  THE  DORMITORY/ 
HE  CURLED  UP  IN  A  BALL  ON  THE  FLOOR  AND  TOTALLY  WITHDREW  HIMSELF 
FROM  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY.   In  THE  DINING  ROOM,  HE  REFUSED  TO 
SIT  AT  THE  TABLE/  HURLED  THE  DISHES  AND  FOOD  TO  THE  FLOOR/  AND 
GENERALLY/  BEHAVED  IN  A  MOST  " INSANE"  MANNER.   It  TURNED  OUT 
THAT  THIS  BOY  HAD  LIVED  HIS  ENTIRE  LIFE  IN  A  TENT  FAR  OUT  IN 
THE  DESERT  LANDS.   He  HAD  NEVER  SEEN  CIVILIZATION.   WHAT  LITTLE 
HE  HAD  HEARD  OF  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD  WAS  DISTORTED  IN  THE 
TELLING  AND  MAGNIFIED  INTO  HORRORS  BY  HIS  IMAGINATION.   He 
HAD  NEVER  SEEN  A  TRAIN/  YET  HE  HAD  TO  RIDE  IN  THE  INNARDS  OF 
A  GREAT,  NOISY,  STEAM  BELCHING/  FIRE-EATING  MONSTER.   He  HAD 
TO  WEAR  SHOES  WHICH  HURT  HIS  FEET.   HlS  SKIN  HAD  BEEN  SCRUBBED 
CLEAN  OF  THE  PROTECTIVE  COATING  TO  WHICH  HE  HAD  BECOME  ACCUS- 
TOMED.  SUDDENLY/  HE  FOUND  HIMSELF  IN  A  BUILDING  WITH  THE  "SUN" 
TURNED  OFF  AND  ON  BY  A  SWITCH  ON  THE  WALL/  RIVERS  FLOWED  FROM 
FAUCETS/  YOU  SLEPT  ON  A  FOUR  LEGGED  CONTRIVANCE  WHICH  "WIGGLED" 


when  you  sat  on  it/  and  the  only  source  of  nourishment  was  an 
assortment  of  strange  and  unrecognizable  concoctions.  to  the 
staff  and  students  of  the  school/  this  little  boy  seemed  "insane" 
becaush  he  was  not  behaving  in  a  manner  that  was  "normal"  by 
their  standards.  yet,  if  we  were  to  suddenly  transplant  any  of 
the  other  boys  of  the  school  to  his  home  far  away  from  civili- 
zation/ they  might  have  seemed  very  abnormal  to  this  little  boy's 
acquaintances.  to  a  lesser  degree/  there  are  many  differences 
in  varying  environments  with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  compare 
military  life  with  civilian  life/  country  living  with  city  living/ 
warm  climates  with  cold  climates/  coastal  industry  with  inland 
industry,  ghetto  life  with  suburbia/  professional  occupations 
with  manual  labor.  look  at  the  differing  social  mores  of  cowboys/ 
truck  drivers/  hippies/  circus  people/  traveling  musicians/ 
lawyers/  university  professors/  corporation  presidents/  dock 
workers/  school  teachers/  lumberjacks/  etc.  what  is  normal 
behavior  in  one  setting  may  be  very  abnormal  behavior  in  another, 
so/  what  makes  an  individual  seem  "normal"  is  that  persons 
ability  to  "fit  in"  in  the  environment  and  society  in  which  he 
lives.  Normalcy  is  the  ability  to  comfortably  cope  with  life 
in  the  society  in  which  one  lives.  Normalcy  has  to  do  with 
being  a  "regular  guy."  it/  most  of  all/  has  to  do  with  being 

ACCEPTED  BY  ONE'S  PEERS  AS  BEING  "LIKE  THEM."   It  MEANS  THE 
ABILITY  TO  COMFORTABLY  BEHAVE  AS  OTHERS  DO  IN  MOST  SETTINGS  IN 
WHICH  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OPERATES. 

Relevance  to  the  Blind 

NOW,  LET'S  LOOK  AT  HOW  ALL  OF  THIS  EFFECTS  THE  BLIND  OR 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUAL.   If  BEING  NORMAL  MEANS  BEING 
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like  our  peers  in  many  socially  accepted  ways/  how  like  their 
peers  are  our  visually  impaired  students?  let's  begin  by 
considering  their  physical  appearance.  do  we  suggest  clothing/ 
hair  styles/  grooming,  shoes/  etc.  according  to  our  adult 
impressions  of  what  is  appropriate/  or  do  we  assist  our  students 
in  determining  what  is  acceptable  to  others  their  age.  do  we 
see  to  it  that  our  blind  teenage  boys  have  the  close  cropped 
haircuts  that  we  prefer/  or  do  we  encourage  the  looser  haired 
dry  look  of  their  contemporaries?  do  we  insist  that  our  blind 
girls  wear  mid-vlctorian  ankle  length  dresses  and  the  high 
collared  long  sleeve  blouses  that  grandma  considered  chaste 
and  proper/  or  do  we  acquaint  them  with  the  tight  fitting/  bell 
bottoms  worn  with  no  bra, t-shirts  or  halter  tops?  do  we  explain 
that  different  dress  is  appropriate  for  differing  occasions? 
do  we  attempt  to  impose  middle  class/  middle  aged  social  and 
dress  standards/  or  do  we  try  to  assist  them  in  conforming  to 
the  standards  of  other  kids  their  age? 

next/  let's  look  at  speech  patterns.  do  our  students  sound 
like  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  "Mary  Worth/'  or  more  like 

OTHER  TEENAGERS?  Do  WE  ASSUME  THAT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEA  PARTY 

conversational  vocabulary  is  the  standard  to  strive  for  or  do 
we  expose  blind  students  to  the  teenage  vernacular  of  today? 
how  able  are  they  to  discuss  topics  of  interest  with  their  peers? 

What  about  the  socialization  process?  Are  we  providing 
exposure  and  experiences  that  allow  visually  handicapped  children 

to  become  as  worldly  and:  knowledgeable :iks  their1  cqntemporati es, 
or  do  we  protect  them  from  "crude  language"/  "sexuality",  "emotion" 
and  all  the  other  experiences  that  make  up  the  world  in  which 
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other  children  live  and  grow  and  learn  to  be  normal/  well 
adjusted  members  of  society?  do  our  students  have  opportunities 
for  normal/  unstifled  sexual  growth/  development/  and  maturation/ 
or  are  they  more  like  the  17  year  old/  congenitally  blind  girl 
i  once  encountered?  this  girl  was  an  academically  capable/  above 
average  individual  intellectually/  and  appeared  quite  personable 
and  socially  well  adjusted.  yet/  she  came  to  me  in  tears  because 
she  was  convinced  she  was  pregnant.  she  had  great  difficulty 
explaining  how  this  tragic  mistake  had  come  about.  after  much 
probing/  accompanied  by  heart  rendering  sobs/  the  story  surfaced. 
She  had  received  her  first  kiss  from  a  boy. 

How  do  our  blind  students  stack  up  with  their  age  mates  in 
terms  of  self  sufficiency  and  independence?  Can  they  travel 
from  place  to  place  independently?  Is  their  carriage  and  posture 
relaxed  and  natural?  Do  they  face  others  when  conversing  with 
them?  Can  they  take  care  of  their  own  personal  and  grooming, 
needs?  how  do  they  cope  with  public  restrooms/  restaurants/ 
bowling  alleys/  city  buses/  air  travel/  taxi  cabs/  department 
stores,  grocery  shopping/  apartments/  etc?  what  about  dating/ 
parties/  social  gatherings/  boy-girl  relationships/  interests 
and  recreational  skills? 

HOW  IS  THEIR  "VISUAL  INDEX"?   Do  THEY  LOOK  AND  ACT  FOR  THE 
MOST  PART  LIKE  THEIR  SIGHTED  COUNTERPARTS?   ARE  THEY  EFFICIENT 
AND  NATURAL  IN  THE  USE  OF  SPECIAL  TOOLS  SUCH  AS  TRAVEL  AIDS/ 
COMMUNICATION  DEVICES/  OPTICAL  AIDS/  MECHANICAL  DEVICES/  AND 
OTHER  COMPENSATORY  TOOLS?   ARE  THEY  SMOOTH  AND  UNOBTRUSIVE  IN 
THE  USE  OF  TACTILE  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT?   Do  THEY  MAKE 
MAXIMAL  USE  OF  AUDITORY  AND  OLFACTORY  CLUES? 
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Normalcy  and  the  Success  Syndrome 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  stop  and  consider  just  why  we 
are  discussing  this  topic  of  normalcy  in  the  first  place,  the 
answer  is  really  simple.  this  factor  of  normalcy  is  beyond 
question  the  most  important  area  of  concern  with  all  handicapped 
individuals  and  is  especially  important  for  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped,  just  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  about  blind  persons 
you  have  known.  think  about  the  ones  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
successful.  Think  about  which  ones  are  most  popular  and  most 
respected.  they  are  probably  very  different  from  each  other  in 
many,  many  ways.  yet,  i  would  venture  to  bet  that  they  have  one 
thing  in  common.  i'll  bet  they  seem  to  "fit  in".  i ' ll  bet 
they  seem  very  normal.  i' ll  go  further  to  state  that  their 
behavior  is  probably  such  that  you  tend  to  focus  on  their  person- 
ality, skills,  and  assets  when  you  are  with  them  and  that  their 
blindness  quickly  recedes  into  the  background  of  your  conscious 
reactions  to  them.  i  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at 
times  you  completely  forget  that  they  are  blind  and  try  to  show 
visual  materials  such  as  photographs,  articles,  etc.  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  person  has  a  realistic  grasp  of  the  world 

AROUND  HIM.   He  IS  PHYSICALLY  AND  MENTALLY  ATTUNED  TO  THE  ENVIRON- 
ment and  thereby  at  ease  with  himself  and  with  others.  the  result 
is  that  he  projects  a  positive  image  of  himself  as  a  normal  person. 
This  comfortable,  personable  projection  is  reflected  back  to  him 
by  others  because  they  respond  to  him  primarily  as  a  person  and 
not  primarily  as  a  blind  person.  this  positive,  mutual  reinforce- 
ment is  contagious  and  self-expanding.  this  effect  clearly 
explains  the  "relevance  of  normalcy". 
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Setting  the  Priorities 

now/  what  needs  to  be  done  from  the  viewpoints  of  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped?  flrst/ 
we  need  to  correctly  sequence  our  priorities,  i'd  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  everyone  should  have  as  much  academic  education  as  they 
can  tolerate,  i  would  concur  with  the  notion  that  educational 
opportunity  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  made  this  nation  what 
it  is  today.  even  so/  if  i  could  only  have  enough  funds  and  re- 
sources to  provide  part  of  what  blind  children  need/  my  first 

PRIORITY  WOULD  NQI  BE  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION.   By  THIS/  I'M  NOT 

suggesting  that  academic  studies  and  a  formal  grounding  in  the 
traditional  curriculum  of  our  schools  is  unimportant.  what  i 
am  saying  is  that  this  portion  of  the  blind  child's  education  does 
not  get  at  those  things  about  blindness  that  are  debilitating. 
Many  programs  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  providing  the 
traditional  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION.  HOWEVER/  I  dare  say  that  most 
programsdo  little  or  nothing  to  provide  the  kinds  of  specialized 
skills  training  so  sorely  needed  in  the  areas  which  really  restrict 
the  blind  individual,  even  those  programs  which  address  such 
areas  are  often  below  par  either  in  quality  or  volume.  i'm  talking 
about  such  areas  of  endeavor  as  total  orientation  and  mobility 
training/  self-help  skills/  the  socialization  process/  interpersonal 
relations,  human  sexuality/  real  life  experiences  —  an  uncensored/ 
unfiltered  look  at  the  real  world  as  it  actually  is.  without 
emphasis  on  these  crucial  areas/  how  can  we  expect  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  children  with  whom  we  work  to  compete 
and  interact  with  their  sighted  counterparts?  the  answer  is  quite 
clear.  Without  intensive,  systematic,  effective  programs  in 
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these  important  categories,  we  can  count  on  the  majority  of 
our  students  experiencing  enormous  life  adjustment  problems  and 
an  inordinate  percentage  of  failure, 

What  we  need  to  do  is  clearly  focus  on  the  objectives  of  programs 
for  our  students.  our  primary  target  is  the  development  of  normal/ 
well-adjusted,  self-sufficient/  contributing  members  of  society, 
in  order  to  hit  this  target  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  needs  of 
our  students/  from  their  perspective  as  well  as  from  ours.  every- 
THING IN  SCHOOL  MUST  HAVE  RELEVANCE  FOR  OUR  STUDENTS.   We  MUST 
SHOW  OUR  STUDENTS  THE  "WHY"  BEHIND  THE  SUBJECTS  WE  TEACH.   WE 
DON'T  TEACH  SUBJECTS/  WE  TEACH  HUMAN  BEINGS.   We  DON'T  SHOVE 

information  into  their  heads/  we  provide  a  climate  in  which  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  grow  and  develop.  klds  get 
turned  off  by  school  because  they  can't  see  the  point  of  it. 
They  need  to  be  shown  the  reason  for  learning.  The  reason  is  to 

BE  BETTER  ABLE  TO  LIVE  IN  THIS  WORLD.   In  ORDER  FOR  THIS  TO  OCCUR/ 

our  students  must  be  able  to  operate  independently/  make  decisions/ 
have  normal  experiences/  develop  self  respect/  and  make  mistakes, 
the  emphasis  must/  therefore/  be  on  the  development  of  the  special 
skills  that  compensate  as  much  as  possible  for  the  absence  of 
sight.  Only  through  this  route  can  the  doors  be  opened  to  allow 
the  normal  growth  and  development  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  life  in  our  society.  orientation  and 
mobility,  self-care  skills/  and  social  normalization  must  have  a 
central  position  in  all  of  the  programs  for  blind  individuals, 
systematic/  meaningful/  effective  programs  must  be  developed  and 
implemented.  the  real  needs  of  the  blind  must  be  recognized  and 
given  the  highest  priority.  these  needs  must  be  met  by  the 
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implementation  of  intensive  programs  conducted  by  professionals 
truly  dedicated  to  their  success.  that  means  each  and  every  one 
of  us  must  act  and  act  m£m  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  primary 
mission  —  to  provide  the  climate  and  opportunity  for  normalcy. 

Career  Education  and  the  Visually  Handicapped 

In  order  to  understand  the  career  education  related  needs 
of  the  visually  handicapped/  it  is  first  important  to  review  career 

education  in  general.  against  this  frame  of  reference  some  unique 
needs  of  the  visually  handicapped  gain  greater  perspective. 

An  OVERVIEW  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  REVEALS  THAT  THE  CONCEPT  ENCOM- 
PASSES THE  ENTIRE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM.   It  IS  A  PROCESS  OF  UNIFICATION 

of  the  curriculum  with  the  career  goals  under  constant  consideration. 
During  the  1970's,  schools  will  work  with  approximately  26  million 
students.  out  of  every  10  youngsters  in  grade  schools  now/  three 
will  not  finish  high  school/  and  eight  out  of  ten  will  not  finish 
four  years  of  college.  the  job  of  education  then/  is  to  help 
students  prepare  for  the  changing  world  of  work.  under  the  broad 
umbrella  of  career  education  are  found  the  areas  of  occupational 
education  and  technology/  academic  education/  community  involve- 
ment/ and  guidance  and  counseling.  as  the  k  through  6  students 
become  involved  in  health/  spelling/  science/  english/  reading/ 
social  studies/  art/  mathematics/  and  physical  education/  the  con- 
CEPTS OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  ARE  INTERWOVEN  WITH  THE  CURRICULUM.   An 
AWARENESS  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  LEADS  TO  CAREER  INVESTIGATION  AND 
ORIENTATION  THROUGH  ACTIVITIES  COVERING  SUCH  TOPICS  AS  VALUES  OF 


WORK/  DIGNITY  OF  WORK/  WHY  PEOPLE  WORK/  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES/ 
ATTITUDES/  VALUES/  AND  MOTIVATION.   As  THE  AWARENESS  STAGE 
PROGRESSES/  THE  DEVELOPING  SELF  UNDERSTANDING  AND  INFORMATION 
BUILD  UP  EMPIRICALLY  TO  LEAD  TO  DECISION-MAKING  SKILLS.   As  THE 
STUDENT  PROGRESSES  THROUGH  THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES/  THE 
INFORMATION  BASE  IS  BROADENED  TO  INCLUDE  MORE  DETAILED  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION/  INCLUDING  SKILLS/  EDUCATION/  AND  PHYSICAL 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  VARIOUS  JOBS  AND  JOB  CLUSTERS.   INCLUDED  IS 
INFORMATION  REGARDING  JOB  ENTRY  REQUIREMENTS/  DEVELOPING  JOB 
INTERESTS/  SELF  APPRAISAL/  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES/  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES.   FlORE  INFORMATION  IS  BROUGHT  INTO  PLAY  REGARDING 
PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  SALARY  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONAL 
FIELDS  ALONG  WITH  MORE  AND  MORE  INFORMATION  DESIGNED  TO  HELP  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  IN  PERSONAL  DECISION-MAKING  REGARDING  EDUCATIONAL  PLANS 
AND  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES.   CAREER  EXPLORATION  AND  INVESTIGATION 
DURING  THE  NINTH  AND  TENTH  GRADES  SHOULD  BE  ACHIEVED  THROUGH  HANDS 
ON  EXPERIENCES  IN  LABORATORIES/  SHOPS-  AND  THROUGH  EXPERIENCES  IN 
VARIOUS  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES.   A  COMBINATION  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  EXPLORATION  AND  EXPERIENCES  PROVIDED  THROUGH  THE  SCHOOL/  HOME/ 
AND  COMMUNITY  HELPS  THE  STUDENT  TO  EXAMINE  FURTHER  HIS  OR  HER  OWN 
INTERESTS/  APTITUDES/  AND  ABILITIES.   DURING  THE  ELEVENTH  AND 
TWELFTH  GRADES  THE  AREAS  OF  AWARENESS/  ORIENTATION/  INVESTIGATION/ 
AND  EXPLORATION  TEND  TO  BECOME  MORE  FOCUSED  THROUGH  COMPREHENSIVE 
COURSE  OFFERINGS  PLUS  THE  OPTIONS  OF  DEVELOPING  SPECIFIC  VOCATION- 
AL SKILLS/  APPRENTICESHIP  EXPERIENCES/  AND  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING/ 
BY  THE  TIME  OF  COMPLETION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL/  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SHOULD 
BE  EQUIPPED  TO  MAKE  DECISIONS  REGARDING  CAREER  AND/OR  COLLEGE 
TRAINING.   THE  SKILLS  FOR  LAYING  OUT  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY/  MODIFYING 
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the  blueprint  for  life  are  developed  through  the  career  education 
model/  thereby  giving  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  educational 
experience.  additionally/  the  trend  is  more  and  more  moving  in 
the  direction  of  emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  the  school  for 
placement  of  the  individual. 

Casual  reference  to  this  capsule  of  career  education  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  the  normal  activities  of  most 
schools.  to  some  extent  this  is  true.  the  point  of  major  importance 
is  the  constant  focus  on  the  objectives  of  the  total  educational 
experience.  subject  matter  in  isolation  and  without  a  clear  link 
to  its  use  and  purpose  has  been  the  cause  of  confusion  to  many 
students.  Educators  who  have  lost  sight  of  the  reason  for  educa- 
tion HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  DILEMMA.   CAREER  EDUCATION/  THEN/IS 
A  SYSTEMATIC  AND  INTEGRATED  APPROACH  TO  TRULY  PREPARING  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  TO  COPE  WITH  HIS  OR  HER  CAREER  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD. 

ALL  OF  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  COVERED  SO  FAR  CERTAINLY  HAS  RELEVANCE 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED.   HOWEVER/ 
IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  ADD  SOME  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS.   INCLUDED  IN 
THESE  ARE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPECIAL  COMPENSATORY  STUDY  SKILLS/ 
ACTIVITIES  OF  DAILY  LIVING/  ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY/  A  HIGH  VISUAL 
INDEX,  SOCIAL  SKILLS,  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  CAREER  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION.   RATHER  THAN  ATTEMPT  TO  ATTACK  ALL  OF  THESE  AREAS 
HERE/  THE  FOCUS  WILL  BE  ON  TWO  AREAS  —  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
CAREER  INFORMATION. 

IN  A  RECENT  STUDY  BY  THIS  AUTHOR/  VARIOUS  AREAS  OF  SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  WERE  EXAMINED  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  THE  DESIRES  OF  EX-STUDENTS,   WHEN  THE  AREA  OF  STUDENT  LIFE  WAS 
INVESTIGATED,  THE  EX-STUDENTS  MADE  THEIR  OPINIONS  VERY  CLEAR.   THE 
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INDIVIDUALS  WHO  DEMONSTRATED  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREES  OF  PERSONAL 
INDEPENDENCE  IN  SUCH  CATEGORIES  AS  ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY/ 
PERSONAL  SELF  CARE  SKILLS,  AND  ABILITY  TO  INTEGRATE  INTO  THE 
SIGHTED  COMMUNITY  WERE  THE  ONES  WHO  RECOMMENDED  THE  MOST  LIBERAL 
SOCIAL  LIVING  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

IN  SCHOOL.  This  WAS  true  of  both  college  students  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  pursued  some  other  career  direction.  The  administrators 

OF  THE  PROGRAMS  STUDIED  STRONGLY  CONCURRED  WITH  THIS.   If  THE  BLIND 
OR  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUAL  IS  TO  COMPETE  WITH  HIS  OR  HER 
SIGHTED  PEERS,  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT  NORMAL  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
EXPERIENCES  BE  NOT  ONLY  ALLOWED,  BUT  EMPHASIZED.   THIS  MEANS  BOY- 
GIRL  RELATIONSHIPS,  INDEPENDENCE  OF  MOVEMENT,  DECISION-MAKING 
OPPORTUNITY,  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SOCIAL  INTERACTIONS,  UNCENSORED 
INFORMATION  SOURCES,  AND  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MAKE  MISTAKES  AND  PROFIT 
THEREBY.   It  FURTHER  MEANS  THAT  OPPORTUNITIES  MUST  BE  PROVIDED 

to  learn  the  social  mores  by  interaction  and  involvement  and  the 
opportunity  for  honest  feedback  to  establish  a  frame  of  reference. 
In  this  author's  opinion,  the  most  damaging  possibility  is  the 

STIFLING  EFFECT  OF  OVER-PROTECTION .   If  NORMAL  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

is  to  occur,  there  must  be  a  climate  of  openness,  honesty,  and 
opportunity  for  the  same  real  life  experiences  encountered  by  the 
sighted  person.  through  normal  social  development,  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  will  have  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  career  education  opportunities  outlined  earlier. 

There  has  always  been  a  dearth  of  career  and  occupational 
information  materials  in  the  media  which  can  be  independently 
utilized  by  the  visually  handicapped.  region  xix  education  service 
Center  in  El  Paso,  Texas  is  planning  an  activity  for  the  1974-75 
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school  year  which  is  designed  to  make  more  information  of  this 
type  available.  through  a  project  to  be  funded  by  the  texas 
Education  Agency/  plans  are  underway  to  identify  and  categorize 
the  career  information  needs  of  grade  9  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  students  by  surveying  a  sample  of  residential  and 
public  school  students  and  staff,  the  information  gained  will 
be  analyzed  by  an  advisory  panel  of  experts.  this  analysis  will 
be  interfaced  with  vltal  information  for  education  and  work 

already  developed  by  region  xix  education  service  center.  career 
information  materials  will  be  selected/  modified/  and  field  tested. 
The  field  tests  will  be  conducted  in  various  programs  for  the 
visually  handicapped  in  order  to  gain  more  information  prelimin- 
ary to  preparing  protype  packages  in  braille/  recorded  forms/ 

ETC/  FOR  BROAD  DISTRIBUTION.   At  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR 
A  SUMMARY  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  ACTION  WILL  BE 
PREPARED,   IT  IS  ANTICIPATED  THAT  THIS  PROJECT  WILL  BECOME  THE 
VEHICLE  FOR  PREPARING  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  MATERIALS  PACKAGES  IN 
VARIOUS  AREAS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION/  THEREBY 
MAKING  THE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  DESCRIBED  MORE  ATTAINABLE 
FOR  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED. 

IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODEL  WILL  GREATLY  STRENGTHEN  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED.   In  ORDER  TO  ACTUALIZE  SUCH  PROGRAMS/  IT  WILL  BE 

necessary  to  integrate  all  of  the  special  training  aspects  of 
education  of  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped  into  the  program 
in  the  same  way  that  career  education  is  integrated  with  the  regular 
curriculum.  Social  skills  and  career  information  development 
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SIMPLY  PROVIDE  SOME  OF  THE  SPECIAL  INGREDIENTS  NEEDED.   THESE, 
COMBINED  WITH  ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  DAILY 
LIVING,  WILL  SUPPORT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMPLETE  PROGRAMS/ 
PROPERLY  RECOGNIZING  THE  UNIQUE  NEEDS  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED. 
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The  Accountability  of  Public  Librarians  in  Serving  the 


Visually  Handicapped:  A  New  Commitment 


IBRARIAf 

HewTJ 


One  lovely  afternoon  this  Spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of 

VISITING  A  CLASSROOM  OF  FOURTH  GRADERS  IN  A  SCHOOL  ON  CLEVE- 
LAND'S West  Side.  The  building  was  modern,  bright  and  airy, 
and  the  classroom  for  visually  handicapped  children  was  no 
less  colorful  and  comfortable.  the  class  was  studying  a  unit 
about  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  teacher  had  asked  me  to 
select  several  talking  books  on  that  subject  and  to  introduce 
those  titles  to  the  children.  i  brought  along  such  guaranteed 
favorites  as  the  new  noah  and  nature  sleuths  as  well  as  some 
exciting  Indian  legends  like  Badger,  the  Mischief  Maker,  a 
story  which  illustrates  the  appreciation  the  american  indians 
had  for  their  animals  and  the  land. 

the  children  were  all  very  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  take 
part  in  discussion,  and  things  were  going  along  just  fine 
until  one  tall  young  lad  (who  had  the  unmistakable  look  of 
a  "mischief  maker"  himself)  waved  his  arm  for  attention  and 
blurted,  "i'd  like  to  know  something  about  the  buffalo*. " 
"Fine,  Marvin,"  said  the  teacher  encouragingly,  "Why  don't 
you  ask  the  librarian  to  give  you  some  good  books  about  the 
Buffalo?"  "Well,  gee,"  said  Marvin  with  a  shy  smile,  "I 
don't  want  to  know  THAT  much  about  it!"  I'm  sure  I  never 

KNEW  THE  MEANING  OF  "LEFT-HANDED  COMPLIMENT"  UNTIL  THAT 
MOMENT.   IT  SEEMS  SO  NATURAL  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  TO 
BE  WORKING  TOGETHER  TO  INTEREST  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  BOOKS  AND 
THE  PLEASURES  OF  READING  THAT  WE  SOMETIMES  FORGET  THAT  IT 
WAS  NOT  ALWAYS  SO. 


Once  upon  a  time,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  were 
no  special  services  for  children  in  American  public  libraries, 
"Dogs  and  children  notAllowed"  was  the  policy  often  posted 
on  library  entrance  doors,  when  the  cleveland  library  opened 
in  1869,  children  were  permitted  to  read  on  the  premises,  but 
only  those  fourteen  years  or  older  were  allowed  to  withdraw 
books  "under  the  name  of  the  responsible  head  of  the  family." 
two  years  later,  the  president  of  the  cleveland  board  of 
Education  deplored  the  fact  that  "a  large  ratio  of  the  readers 
(in  the  library)  are  boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,"  By  1876,  the  circulation  of  juvenile  books 
had  reached  15.4%  of  the  total,  a  statistic  which  disturbed 
the  Library's  Director.  In  his  annual  report  for  1879  librar- 
ian Irad  L,  Beardsley  wrote,  "There  is  such  an  eager  desire 

FOR  SENSATIONAL  READING  ON  THE  PART  OF  YOUTH  THAT  IT  HAS 
BEEN  DEEMED  A  NECESSITY  TO  RESTRICT  DRAWINGS,  ON  THE  PART  OF 
THOSE  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  TO  ONCE  A  WEEK."   INDEED,  Mr . 
BEARDSLEY  DISAPPROVED  OF  MOST  JUVENILE  BOOKS  ANYWAY  "BECAUSE 
THEY  INCULCATED  EXAGERRATED  IDEAS  AND  PUT  OUT  OF  VIEW  THE 
STERN  REALITIES  TO  THE  RISING  GENERATION."  He  BELIEVED  THAT 

the  "proper  business  of  boys  and  girls  is  in  the  schoolroom." 

This  philosophy  of  prohibiting  the  "lingering"  of  children 
in  the  library  was  not  uncommon  during  the  nineteenth  century 
and  mav  have  been  a  legacy  from  the  puritan  era  when  children 
were  regarded  as  full  of  sin  and  badly  in  need  of  salvation. 
Jared  Bean,  who  issued  the  Old  Librarian's  Almanac  in  1773, 
had  advised  librarians  that  "no  person  younger  than  twenty 


years  (save  if  he  be  a  student  of  more  than  eighteen  years 
and  vouched  for  by  his  tutor)  is  on  any  pretext  to  enter  the 
Library,  For  the  Treasure  House  of  Literature  is  no  more 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  unreasoning  mob  than 
is  a  Fair  Garden  to  be  laid  unprotected  at  the  Mercy  of  a 
Swarm  of  Beasts." 

Furthermore,  he  warned,  "Be  suspicious  of  Women.  They 
are  given  to  the  reading  of  frivolous  romances,  and  at  all 
events,  their  presence  adds  little  to  (if  indeed  it  does  not 
detract  from)  that  aspect  of  gravity,  seriousness,  and  learning 
which  is  its  greatest  glory." 

no  infectious  giggling  at  story  hours.  no  breathless 
book  reports  by  summer  reading  club  members.  no  fun  at 
vacation  time  programs.  and  absolutely  no  female  librarians 

GUIDING  YOUTHFUL  READING.   In  OTHER  WORDS,  NO  LIBRARY  JOY 

for  old  jared  at  all! 

how  times  have  changed.  fully  two  hundred  years  after 
Jared  Bean's  dire  warnings,  the  Fair  Garden  has  been  opened 
to  the  Swarm  of  Beasts  and  library  service  to  children 
and  young  people  is  a  thriving,  exciting,  rewarding  field. 

And  although  library  service  to  children  with  special 
needs  was  even  longer  in  coming,  it  is  now  a  recognized  neces- 
sity as  an  increasing  number  of  public  librarians  awaken  to 
their  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Since  1935,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  provided  for 
children's  services  through  their  national  network  of  Regional 
Libraries  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.  As  sources 
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of  good,  satisfying  recreational  reading,  the  regional  librar- 
ies directly  answer  the  special  child's  need  for  books  in 
Large  Type,  Braille,  tape  or  disc.  Braille  and  Talking 
Books  stretch  and  tickle  the  child's  imagination  and  take  him 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  often  limited  personal  experience. 
He  can  meet  a  pirate,  a  cattle  rustler,  a  Canadian  Mountie, 
or  a  princess.  he  can  steal  away  to  the  dark,  wet  african 
jungles,  or  breathe  in  the  crisp,  cold  air  of  the  swiss  alps . 
He  might  live  in  an  Alaskan  igloo  with  a  sled  dog  team,  or  on 
a  Mississippi  riverboat  with  a  traveling  band  of  actors. 
He  can  talk  with  a  boy  who  knew  Paul  Revere  or  chat  with  Ben 
Franklin's  cat,  take  a  ride  on  a  time-machine  back  to  the  Gold 
Rush  days  or  forward  through  time  to  a  space  colony  on  Mars. 
He  can  ride  the  Black  Stallion  to  an  exciting  first  place 
finish  in  the  Kentucky  Derby  or  solve  a  mystery  with  the 
Hardy  Boys  -  all  through  his  Talking  Books! 

Although  textbooks  are  not  a  part  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  program,  the  older  student  knows  that  he  can  rely 
on  the  Regional  Library's  collection  for  the  standard  British 
and  American  classics  that  he  must  read  for  school,  and  for 
most  of  the  books  on  his  school's  required  outside  reading  list. 

There  are  fifty-three  Regional  Libraries  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  network,  so  by  necessity,  each  Regional  serves 
a  rather. large  geographical  area.  The  Cleveland  Regional 
Library  is  responsible  for  extending  service  to  the  12,000 
handicapped  readers  in  the  fifty-five  northern  Ohio  counties. 
Communication  depends  largely  upon  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
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which  brings  the  books  and  records  to  the  readers.,  and  is 
facilitated  by  the  wats  line  which  enables  patrons  to  speak 
directly  to  a  librarian  by  phone  at  no  personal  charge. 

a  few  years  ago  i  tried  to  find  out  if  the  small  children 
who  were  receiving  talking  books  had  any  idea  that  they  were 
borrowing  books  from  a  library,  the  children  i  talked  with 
all  knew  what  a  "book"  was  and  were  delighted  to  learn  that  i 
had  something  to  do  with  choosing  stories  that  they  would  enjoy 
reading,  but  when  i  turned  the  discussion  to  where  the  books 
actually  came  from,  their  little  faces  began  to  pucker  and  one 
puzzled  little  fellow  volunteered  the  information  that  the 
Talking  Books  came  from  the  same  place  his  Christmas  presents 
did  -  from  Santa's  workshop.  (I  guess  he  must  have  figured 

THAT  I  WAS  AN  ELF.)   WlTH  THE  SCORN  OF  THOSE  BORN  WITHOUT 
SUCH  FANCIFUL  ILLUSIONS,  A  TINY  LITTLE  GIRL  SAID  IN  AN  EX- 
ASPERATED tone,  "Santa  doesn't  bring  the  Talking  Books,  the 
Postman  does!"  And  try  as  I  would,  that  was  as  far  as  we  got 
that  day,  not  one  of  those  children  connected  reading  and 
books  with  the  idea  of  a  library.  that  experience  started  me 
thinking  about  how  many  visually  handicapped  children  realize 
what  potential  for  learning  and  enjoyment  waits  within  the 
doors  of  their  library,  and  when  i  say  "their  library,"  i'm 
not  referring  only  to  their  regional  library  with  its  braille 
volumes  and  talking  books;  i  mean  their  neighborhood  inkprint 
libraries. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Lovejoy  who  is  the  Development  Consultant 
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for  services  to  the  handicapped  at  the  state  library  here  in 
Columbus,  has  prepared  an  excellent  guide  to  the  resources 
available  locally  to  handicapped  readers  in  this  state. 
Libraries  for  People  with  Handicaps  is  arranged  in  directory 
form,  listing  alphabetically  by  town  those  library  branches 
which  offer  programs,  services  and  materials  which  can  be  used 

BY  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS,   It  BECOMES  APPARENT  THROUGH  EUNICE'S 

directory  that  in  addition  to  the  special  accommodations  such 
as  Large  Type  books,  wheelchair  ramps  and  visual  aid  devices, 
many  local  public  libraries  have  various  other  helpful  resour- 
ces, in  many  neighborhood  branch  libraries  children  can  listen 
to  full-length  newberry  award-winning  books  on  commercially 
produced  cassette  tapes  which  combine  dramatic  sound  effects 
and  music  along  with  the  narration,  many  local  libraries 
have  begun  investing  in  spoken  word  recordings  for  their 
collections.  a  student  can  check  out  the  spoon  rlver  anthology 
by  Masters,  and  hear  it  performed  by  the  original  Broadway 
cast,  or  he  can  savor  lee  j.  cobb's  rendition  of  the  wlllie 
Lonan  role  in  Death  of  a  Salesman.  Carl  Sandburg,  Ezra  Pound 
and  Dylan  Thomas  speak  their  own  poetry  onto  these  long  play- 
ing discs.  Many  local  libraries  have  albums  containing 
Shirley  Jackson's  reading  of  her  short  story,  The  Lottery  and 
Basil  Rathbone's  voice  narrating  The  Tell-Tale  Heart,  as 
well  as  such  popular  favorites  as  David  Frye's  album  I  am  the 
President  and  Flip  Wilson's  comedy  albums.  The  interested 
borrower  can  find  musical  recordings  ranging  from  mozart  to 
the  Rolling  Stones  to  Sesame  Street,  right  there  in  his  local 

LIBRARY. 
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The  neighborhood  branch  libraries  oftentimes  sponsor 
activities,  especially  summertime  activities,  which  provide 
an  ideal  chance  for  the  handicapped  child  to  meet  new  friends 
and  discover  interests  he  didn't  know  he  had.  paging  through 
a  brochure  which  lists  the  summer  programs  planned  for  children 
by  the  branch  libraries  in  the  cleveland  public  library  system 
i  noted  talent  shows,  quilting  parties,  crochet  classes, 
puppetry,  magic  shows,  story  hours,  summer  reading  clubs, 
live  reptile  programs,  pet  shows,  stuffed  pet  shows,  educational 
games,  plays,  field  trips  to  the  zoo,  natural  history  museum, 
etc,  music  appreciation  clubs,  chess  clubs,  model  boat  clubs, 
reading  and  math  tutoring  sessions,  herbal  and  medicinal  plant 
clubs,  create-a-story  sessions,  what  a  rich,  exciting  variety 
of  fun  and  what  countless  opportunities  for  friendship  await 
the  child  who  becomes  acquainted  with  his  own  local  library.1 

a  less  tangible  but  no  less  important  aspect  of  a  child's 
contact  with  his  neighborhood  library  is  the  reading  guidance 
given  to  him  by  the  children's  librarian.  so  many  local 
librarians  throughout  the  state  have  responded  to  this  need 
of  young  braille  and  talking  book  readers  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  mention  only  a  few  names.  some  young  readers  and 
their  local  librarians  have  even  arranged  to  have  braille 
and  Talking  Books  mailed  to  the  local  library  instead  of  to 
the  child's  home,  as  is  usually  the  case.  wlth  the  opportun- 
ity for  personal  individual  reading  guidance,  a  child  is 
more  likely  to  develop  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  his  reading, 
a  friendly  chat  with  the  librarian  about  a  good  story  and  an 


exciting  book  to  carry  away  with  him  -  certainly  an  attractive 
idea  for  any  young  reader! 

Whether  or  not  he  has  been  familiar  with  the  local  print 
library  as  a  child,  the  older  student  finds  the  local  library 
increasingly  useful  to  him  as  he  progresses  through  junior 
high,  senior  high  and  eventually  college  level  studies. 

Mind-boggling  technological  advancements  such  as  the 
Optacon  and  laser  visual  aid  magnifiers  are  opening  the  world 
OF  print  to  the  visually  handicapped  student  as  never  before. 
Heavy  reading  assignments,  overnight  reading  assignments, 
library  reference  work:  all  play  a  large  role  in  upper  level 
STUDIES.  And  AT  ONE  time  or  ANOTHER  the  visually  handicapped 

STUDENT  WILL  FIND  THAT  HE  MUST  DRAW  UPON  THE  RESOURCES  OF 
AN  INKPRINT  LIBRARY.   He  MAY  COME  IN  WITH  A  HIRED  "READER", 
HE  MAY  COME  IN  WITH  AN  OPTACON,  BUT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIAN  WILL 
NEED  TO  BE  PREPARED  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  SPECIAL  STUDENT'S  NEEDS. 

THE  COMPLEXITIES  OF  AN  INKPRINT  LIBRARY  MAY  BE  OVERWHELM- 
ING TO  A  STUDENT  WHOSE  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  IN  CHOOSING  BOOKS 
HAS  BEEN  CHECKING  OFF  NUMBERS  ON  A  TALKING  BOOKS  TOPICS  ORDER 
SHEET. 

When  a  student  contacts  the  Cleveland  Regional  Library 
to  say  that  he  needs  to  use  the  print  departments  of  cleveland 
Public  Library,  the  staff  makes  a  special  effort  to  help  the 
student  get  acquainted  with  the  resources  and  physical  components 
and  arrangements  of  the  inkprint  library.  a  general  descrip- 
TION of  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  system  makes  the  student 

AWARE  OF  THE  VARIETY  OF  MATERIALS  HOUSED  IN  A  MODERN  INKPRINT 
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LIBRARY,  AND  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  NEEDED  TO  MAKE  THE  MATERIALS 
EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  BORROWER.   SECURING  A  LIBRARY  CARD 
SO  THAT  HE  CAN  CHECK  OUT  PRINT  BOOKS  AND  FINE  ARTS  RECORDINGS 
ACQUAINTS  THE  STUDENT  WITH  HIS  CORRESPONDING  RESPONSIBILITIES 
AS  PARTNER  WITH  THE  LENDING  LIBRARY.   A  PERSONAL  CHAT  WITH  THE 
LIBRARIAN  IN  THE  REFERENCE  ROOM  SHOWS  THE  STUDENT  THE  BACK- 
BONE OF  LIBRARY  RESOURCES:  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIAS,  ATLASES,  ALMANACS, 
YEARBOOKS,  INDEXES   AND  INFORMATION  CATALOGS  THAT  WILL  SIMPLIFY 
HIS  RESEARCH  EFFORTS.   THE  STAFF  MEMBERS  EXPLAIN  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENT of  the  Public  Card  Catalog  in  which  each  book  in  the  library 
IS  represented  by  a  title  card,  and  author  card  and  one  or 
more  subject  cards.  The  student's  familiarity  with  the  card 
catalog,  his  understanding  of  the  way  the  reader's  guide  to 
Periodical  Literature  is  arranged,  his  awareness  of  the  types 
OF  information  to  be  had  from  the  newspaper  and  microfilm 
collections  stand  him  to  good  advantage  when  he  is  required  to 
do  the  independent  research  that  so  many  classes  demand.  The 
process  of  learning  about  the  library,  its  resources,  its 
organization,  helps  the  young  person  feel  more  confident 
and  comfortable  in  using  the  services  of  his  neighborhood 
library.  It  is  a  major  responsibility  of  every  public  librar- 
ian to  ensure  that  the  special  child  is  welcomed  into  the 
library  at  an  early  age  and  introduced  to  this  learning  process. 

i  once  heard  the  word  "pessimist"  defined  as  a  person  who 
turns  on  the  light  only  because  he  wants  to  know  how  dark  it 

REALLY  WAS.   In  SPEAKING  TO  YOU  TODAY  I  HAVE  STRUCK  AN  OPTIMISTIC 
KEYNOTE  FOR  I  REALLY  DO  FEEL  THAT  LIBRARIES  AND  LIBRARIANS 
ARE  SINCERE  IN  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  REACH  OUT  AND  EXTEND  THE  JOY 
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of  libraries  to  all  comers.  "books  belong  to  everyone/' 

is  certainly  much  more  than  an  empty  phrase:  it  is  the  keystone 

of  modern  library  policy, 

But  let's  be  pessimistic  for  a  moment.  Let's  just  suppose 
that  you.,  or  a  student  of  yours,  teeming  with  curiosity  and 
enthusiasm,  walks  into  a  public  library  and  runs  smack  into 
the  arms  of  a  public  librarian  descended  directly  from  the 

SPIRITUAL  HERITAGE  OF  OLD  JARED  BEAN.   What's  TO  BE  DONE? 

Don't  despair)  Remember  your  very  first  experience  involving 
a  handicapped  person;  you  may  have  been  just  a  little  unsure, 
a  bit  uneasy  about  how  to  proceed.  Some  people,  even  some 
in  professional  positions,  have  not  had  enough  contact  with 
special  students  to  have  developed  the  poise  and  understanding 
which  is  needed  for  a  comfortable,  friendly  relationship, 
if  a  librarian  reacts  emotionally  to  you  or  a  handicapped 
student,  get  the  relationship  on  a  business  level  as  quickly 
AS  POSSIBLE.  Tell  the  librarian  what  you  need  and  what  sorts 
of  materials  you  can  use,  for  example,  whether  or  not  you  have 
a  record  player  for  the  long-playing  spoken  word  albums  you 
want  to  borrow.  Fortunately,  as  far  as  most  librarians  are 
concerned,  a  borrower  is  a  borrower  is  a  borrower,  and  all 
can  expect  the  same  high  quality  of  dedicated  service.  but 
if  a  local  library  is  not  extending  the  type  of  service  you 
can  reasonably  expect  of  it,  mrs.  eunice  lovejoy,  the 
Development  Consultant  for  Library  Services  to  the  Handicapped 
at  the  State  Library  in  Columbus,  can  very  often  forge  the 
missing  link  and  pave  the  way  for  a  better  situation.  For 
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indeed,  the  fair  garden  is  open  to  the  swarm  of  beasts,  and 
a  warm  welcome  waits  within.  books  do  belong  to  everyone: 
in  Ohio  we  librarians  believe  in  those  words,  and  we  mean  to 
stand  behind  them. 
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Ami*  Dennison 

Mrs.  Dennison  is  currently 
employed  in  the  Specialized  Office 
for  the  Visually  Impaired,  and  as 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Instructional  Materials  Reference 
Center  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.   She  completed  her 
graduate  work  at  George  Peabody  College, 
Her  professional  experience  lnclmdes 
teaching  on  the  regular  elementary 
level,  teaching  the  visually  impaired 
on  a  secondary  level,  and  college 
instruction.  Mrs.  Dennison  has 
the  distinction  of  being  twice  chosen 
as  Tennessee's  "Teacher  of  the  Tear." 
She  belongs  to  many  professional 
organizations,  and  has  numerous 
publications  to  her  credit. 


Aids  for  Teaching  the  Visually  Handicapped 


The  two  Service  Agencies  being  represented  are  different 
in  funding,  similar  in  response  techniques/  but  identical 
in  purpose  or  stated  goal,  the  first  agency/  the  american 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APHB),  is  an  independent/  non- 
profit, PRIVATE  CORPORATION,   It  EMPLOYS  APPROXIMATELY  600/ 

uses  no  volunteer  services/  and  is  expected  to  be  financially 
solvent.  a  portion  of  its  funding  comes  from  the  united  states 
Government  in  the  form  of  "Quota"  Monies  which  are  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  blind/  according  to  the 
provisions  of  a  congressional  act  of  1879. 

The  second  agency,  the  Specialized  Office  for  the  Visually 
Impaired  (SOVI),  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Instructional  Materials 
Reference  Center  (IMRC)  for  the  Visually  Impaired.  The  IHRC 
was  one  of  the  national  centers  in  the  former  Special  Education 
Instructional  Materials  centers  (SEIHC)  network.  That  network 
with  its  components  was  under  a  system  of  grants  for  complete 
financial  support.  Under  the  grants  plan,  the  IF1RC  was  mandated 

TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
WORKING  MORE  OR  LESS  INDEPENDENTLY  AS  TO  WHAT  LINES  OF  SERVICE 
WOULD  BE  PURSUED. 

Approximately  two  years  ago  (September  1974)  the  IHRC 

BECAME  A  COMPONENT  OF  THE  MEW  ALRC/SO/RRC  NETWORK,   As  INDICATED 
BY  ITS  TITLED,  THIS  NETWORK  IS  MADE  UP  OF  AREA  LEARNING  RESOURCE 

Centers  (ALRC's),  Specialized  Offices  (SO's  1/2/3, &'])/  and 
Regional  Resource  Centers  (RRC's),  It  operates  on  a  fiscal  year 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM  RATHER  THAN  THE  GRANT  SYSTEM  OF  THE  FORMER 

SEIHC  NETWORK,  The  government  thus  far  (two  fiscal  years)  HAS 
designated  the  use  for  which  contract  monies  are  to  be  bid  on 
contract,  The  Specialized  Office  for  the  Visually  Impaired  is 
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obligated  to  contribute  to  the  national  abstracting  effort, 
This  is  for  input  for  the  national  retrieval  system  which  is  under 
way,  Its  intent  is  to  make  available  information  regarding  material 
for  students  and  teachers  in  the  special  program  of  service 
for  the  handicapped  throughout  the  nation,  included  also  in  the 
contract  is  funding  for  research  and  development,  not  included 
is  funding  for  reference  and  consultation  services,  therefore/ 
aphb  now  underwrites  these  services  when  possible  and  when  of 
potential  benefit  to  the  aphb ' s  role.  both  aphb  and  the  two 
network  components/  imrc  and  sovi ,  have  had  one  dominant  goal  - 
to  provide  support  for  better  educational  materials/  equipment 
and  services  for  the  visually  impaired  student  in  educational 
settings, 

the  display  of  materials  for  this  workshop  represents  the 
more  recent  items  and  the  items  which  are  more  relevant  to 
the  needs  being  considered  under  the  theme  of  this  workshop, 
Each  item  has  its  own  brochure  which  is  a  part  of  the  APHB's 

SET  OF  CATALOGS/  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST  TO  APHB,   BELOW  IS  A 
LISTING  OF  THE  ITEMS  AND  A  BRIEF  NOTATION  ABOUT  EACH  ITEM  DIS- 
PLAYED, 

APH  TALKING  BOOK  REPRODUCERS  -  NbDEL  TR-1QQQ  (Cat.  No.  1-0096) 
This  reproducer  is  small  in  size*  weighs  only  a  few  pounds/ 
and  incorporates  many  new  features  which  make  it  very  easy  to  use, 
the  case  is  of  luggage  style/  charcoal  grey  in  color/  and  very 
sturdily  constructed  with  heavy  metal  fittings  and  trim,  the 
pickup  arm  provides  location  of  the  start  of  10  and  12-inch 
phonograph  records  and  protects  the  record  from  accidental 
damage  or  scratches  from  the  needle  while  playing.  the  needle 
tracking-weight  is  only  a  few  grams;  thus/  the  pickup  is  too 
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light  to  damage  the  grooves  of  the  record  in  any  way, 

The  amplifier  is  of  the  latest  solid-state  design,  in- 
corporating AN  INTEGRATED  CIRCUIT  PROVIDING  AN  OUTPUT 

power  of  2  watts/  which  is  more  than  adequate  to  play  the  new 
8-1/3  rpm  records, 

The  speaker  is  a  compact  poly-foam  type  which  requires  only 
A  small  cabinet  baffel  to  produce  good  sound, 

This  reproducer  will  play  talking  book  records  recorded  at 
33-1/3/  16-2/3/  and  8-1/3  rpm,  The  speaker  is  mounted  in 
the  lid/  which  is  detachable  from  the  base  with  sufficient  cord 
so  that  it  can  be  placed  approximately  1  foot  from  the  machine, 
a  6-foot  speaker  extension  cord  is  also  available  for  purchase 
separately, 

This  reproducer  is  equipped  with  a  Model  83-D  dual-diamond 

NEEDLE  CARTRIDGE. 

The  Model  TR-1000  is  designed  to  operate  on  110-129  volts, 
60  cycles,  AC  only,  The  power  consumption  is  70  watts,  A 

RESETABLE  CIRCUIT-BREAKER  IS  PROVIDED/  WHICH  TAKES  THE  PLACE 
OF  A  FUSE. 

Headphones  may  be  substituted  for  the  speaker  and  should 
be  purchased  from  the  aph , 

APH  TALKING  BOOK  REPRODUCERS  -  Model  VTR-5000  (Cat.  No.  1-0097) 
A  Variable-speed  Model  VTR-5000  APH  Reproducer  is  also 

AVAILABLE/  WHICH  INCORPORATES  THE  SAME  SPECIFICATIONS  AS  THE 

Model  TR-1000,  plus  the  new  APH  Electronic  Variable-speed  Control, 
This  special  feature  permits  the  user  to  select  (at  the  turn  of  a 
dial)  any  speed  he  pleases  --  faster  or  slower  than  the  set  speed 
of  the  turn  table,  the  new  speed  control  is  operated  on  a 
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PRINCIPLE  WHEREBY  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  THE  ELECTRICITY  SUPPLIED 
TO  THE  MOTOR  IS  VARIED;  THUS  THE  MOTOR/  WHICH  IS  OF  THE 
FREQUENCY-STABILIZED  TYPE/  CHANGES  SPEED  WITHOUT  LOSS  OF  POWER  OR 
SPEED  STABILITY, 

APH-MODIFIED  SONY  105  TAPE  RECORDERS  -  Standard-Speed  Model 

(Cat.  No.  1-0091) 

The  APH-modified  Sony  105  Tape  Recorder  is  designed  to 
provide  a  system  of  tone-indexing  of  tapes  being  recorded  on 
this  machine/  for  use  by  students  who  need  some  means  of 
locating  particular  recorded  passages  for  reference  or  later 
study,  in  effect/  the  adaptation  provides  that/  when  in  record 
position/  a  pushbutton  located  on  the  control  panel  will 
record  a  low-frequency  tone  on  the  tape  between  paragraphs/ 
pages/  and  chapters, 

Model  105  is  a  portable/  solid-state/  4-track  monophonic 

RECORDER  WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE  SONY-NATIC  AVC  (AUTOMATIC  VOLUME 
CONTROL)  SYSTEM.   THIS  AUTOMATIC  VOLUME  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
AUTOMATICALLY  ADJUSTS  THE  RECORDING  LEVEL  FOR  ANY  PROGRAM 
MATERIAL  AND  MAINTAINS  A  UNIFORM  RECORDING  LEVEL  WITHOUT  TOUCHING 
A  KNOB, 

APH-MODIFIED  SONY  105  TAPE  RECORDERS  -  Variable-Speed  Model 

(Cat.  No.  1-0092) 

a  variable-speed  recorder  is  also  available/  which  incorporates 
the  same  specifications  as  the  standard-speed  model/  plus  an 
aph-developed  "solid-state"  electronic  vari able~speed  control 
which  will  permit  the  user  to  play  tapes  at  any  speed  he  might 
wish.  on  this  machine/  tapes  may  be  played  faster  or  slower 
than  originally  recorded,  thus/  the  user  can  receive  the 
recorded  information  at  his  own  rate  of  comprehension, 
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This  control  will  increase  the  tape  speed  by  50%  or  will 
lower  the  speed  by  100%.  when  the  recorder  speed-selector 
is  set  at  1-7/8  ips/  the  speed  of  the  tape  can  be  lowered  to 
15/16  ips/  thus  extending  the  practicable  speed  range  of  the 
recorder  to  this  new  slow  standard  speed, 

APH  .MODIFIED  GE  MODEL  CASSETTE  TAPE  RECORDER/PLAYER 

(Cat,  No,  1-0715) 

This  cassette  tape  recorder/player  has  2-speeD/  4-track 
playback  and  2-track  recording  capability  and  automatic  end" 

OF-TAPE  SHUT-OFF,   It  IS  SPECIALLY  ENGINEERED  AND  DESIGNED 

by  APH  and  General  Electric  for  educational  use  and  the  blind 

USER,  WITH  FEATURES  THAT  MAKE  IT  A  VERY  USEFUL  AND  VERSATILE 
TOOL  FOR  THE  MOST  DEMANDING  USER/  YET  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  EASY 
OPERATION  TO  SERVE  EVEN  THE  OCCASIONAL  USER,   SEND  FOR  COMPLETE 
BROCHURE, 

APH  VARIABLE  SPEECH  CONTROL  MODULE-  (Cat,  No,  1-0710) 
The  new  APH  Variable  Speech  Control  module  (VSC)  allows 
recorded  speech  to  be  increased  or  decreased  without  pitch 
distortion,  Without  Variable  Speech  Control/  speech  at  increased 
speeds  sounds  like  donald  duck.  thus/  the  speaker's  normal 
rate  of  delivery,  around  150  words  per  minute/  can  be  increased 
during  playback  from  normal  (150  words  per  minute)  to  2,5  times 
normal  (375  words  per  minute)  or  decreased  to  , 7  of  normal 
(105  words  per  minute),  this  means  that  a  person  can  now  listen 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  the  average  sighted  person's  reading 

SPEED, 
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This  Variable  Speech  Control  module  utilizes  integrated 

CIRCUITS  AND  OPERATES  ON  120  VOLTS  AC,   It  ALSO  HAS  A  POWER 
AMPLIFIER  AND  SPEAKER,   OTHER  FEATURES  ARE  A  RATE  CONTROL, 
VOLUME  CONTROL,  EARPHONE  JACK/  AND  OFF/ON  SWITCH.   A  PATCH- 
CORD AND  ADAPTOR  PLUG  ARE  SUPPLIED  WHICH  WILL  ALLOW  THE 

Variable  Speech  Control  module  to  be  used  with  any  APH 
Variable  Speed  playback  machine  (Sony,  Talking  Book/  Cassette 
Tape  Recorder/player), 

NOTE:  Although  the  Variable  Speech  Control  module  has 
been  designed  to  work  with  APH  Variable  Speed  playback 
machines,  it  may  be  used  with  any  machine  with  variable  speed 
capability, 

GE  COMFORT  STYLE  HEADSET  (Catalog  Number  1-0705) 
This  headset  is  less  than  one  ounce,  and  was  designed  to 
be  used  with  the  strap  under  the  chin, 

These  headsets  can  be  used  directly  on  the  Sony  TC105  and 
General  Electric  Cassette  Recorders  and  with  an  adapter  can  be 
used  with  Reproducers  or  Multiple  Headset  Adapter. 

APH  MULTIPLE  HEADSET  ADAPTOR  (Catalog  Number  1-0094) 
The  APH  Multiple  Headset  Adaptor  provides  a  means  to  connect 
up  to  four  pairs  of  headsets  (earphones)  simultaneously  to 
one  sound  source,  such  as  a  tape  recorder  or  a  talking  book 
reproducer, 

The  unit  is  mounted  in  a  sturdy  metal  case,  5"  x  4-V  x  H-V 

IN  SIZE,  WITH  A  SLOPING  FRONT  PANEL,   THE  ENTIRE  UNIT  WEIGHS 
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APPROXIMATELY  \~\    POUNDS.   FOUR  STANDARD  PHONE  JACKS  ARE 
PROVIDED/  WITH  AN  INDIVIDUAL  VOLUME  CONTROL  MOUNTED  ABOVE  EACH 
JACK,   A  6-FOOT  CORD/  WITH  A  PHONE  PLUG/  IS  ATTACHED,   ONLY 
HIGH  IMPEDANCE  HEADSETS/  SUCH  AS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  APH/ 
SHOULD  BE  USED, 

TYPEWRITING  FOR  BLIND  STUDENTS  (Catalog  Number  1-0896) 
This  is  a  recorded  instructional  program  designed  to 
teach  students  the  fingering  of  the  typewriter  keyboard  and 
to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  its  use,  the  program  consists 
of  a  teacher's  manual/  10  open  reel  tapes  teaching  keyboard 
fingering/  and  9  cassettes  containing  17  paced  skill  building 
exercises,  Recorded  group  instruction  is  used  to  teach  the 
keyboard/  while  the  skill  building  lessons  are  individualized, 

SQNIGUIPE  (Catalog  Number  1-0375) 

The  Soniguide  was  specifically  developed  with  the  multi- 
handicapped/  blind  individual  in  mind,  the  need  was  for  this 
person  to  become  more  physically  involved  in  the  training,  the 
device  consists  of  two  separate  units/  the  master  unit  and 
remote  unit/  measuring  5  inches  by  7  inches  by  2~\   inches,  the 
master  unit/  containing  all  of  the  electronics/  speaker  and 
power/  weighs  3.5  pounds  while  the  remote  unit  containing  only 
a  speaker  and  the  cord  weighs  2  a   pounds,  all  instructor  controls 
are  clustered  in  one  end  of  the  master  unit,  this  includes  on" 
off  volume  control  knob/  and  two  slide  controls  for  frequency 
(200-3500  Hertz)  and  pulse-rate  (30-600  per  minute),  The  master 
unit  can  be  used  independently  or  an  audio  plug  can  be  inserted 
in  the  jack  provided  in  the  control  cluster  to  connect  the  master 
and  the  remote  units.  the  master  and  the  remote  units  signal 
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TRANSFER/  CALLED  A  "RESPONSE  SWITCH/"  IS  FOUND  ON  THE  SURFACE 
OF  EACH  UNIT. 

TACTUAL  AIDS  FOR  READING  (TAR)  (Catalog  Number  1-0374) 

The  set  consists  of  a  collection  of  objects/  identified 
through  extensive  textbook  analysis  and  evaluation  as  appropriate 
aids  for  use  in  beginning  reading  programs/  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "guidelines  for  teachers"  which  offers  suggestions 
for  using  the  collection. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  teachers  of 
visually  handicapped  children  use  objects  in  beginning  reading 
programs.  it  is  generally  felt  that/  when  careful  thought  and 
consideration  are  given  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used/ 
they  can  be  highly  effective  educational  aids. 

Contents  of  set  currently  and  as  demonstrated-. 
Collection  of  175  objects 
1  pamphlet/  "Guidelines  for  Teachers" 

4  CONTAINERS,  13"  WIDE/  9-V  WIDE/  9-V  HIGH/  12-3/4" 

deep  with  a  shelf  for  each  container  which  fits 
horizontally  across  in  the  middle. 
4  drawer-type  inserts  for  each  container/  4"  high/ 
6"  wide/  12"  deep 
Additional  containers  may  be  purchased  with  each  set,  or 
separately. 

GF-QMETRIC  FORMS  (Catalog  Number  1-0341) 
The  Geometric  Forms  aid  was  designed  to  introduce  to 
primary  level  visually  handicapped  students  the  shapes  of  a 
circle,  square,  and  triangle  which  are  represented  in  the  primary 
mathematics  curriculum  as  curves,  plane  figures,  and  three 
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dimensional  solids.  these  materials  will  allow  the  very 
young  student  to  sequentially  conceptualize  the  diagrammatic 
illustrations  founds  in  print  and  braille  texts  by  investigating 
the  relationship  between  a  special  closed  curve  (outline  figure)/ 
a  plane  figure,  and  a  three-dimensional  solid. 

This  aid  consists  of  one  white  vacuum  formed  plastic  sheet 
illustrating  3  special  closed  curves— circle/  square/  triangle— 
which  are  colored  black  to  maximize  contrast;  3  plane  figures 
and  4  solids. 

GEOMETRIC  AREA  AND  VOLUME  AID  (GAVA)  (Catalog  Number  1-0320) 

The  GAVA  set  of  geometric  blocks  for  finding  volume  and 
surface  area  consists  of  30  unpainted/  wooden  blocks  (10  different 
shapes)/  20  connector  pegs/  and  a  storage/carrying  tray.  wlth 
these  blocks  it  is  possible  to  construct  models  of  three- 
dimensional  figures  relating  to  surface  area  and  volume  which 
are  most  often  found  in  elementary  mathematics  texts. 

The  unit  size  of  each  block  is  1  cubic  inch.  The  set  con- 
sists OF  THE  TRAY  DIVIDED  INTO  11  SECTIONS/  6  SINGLE-UNIT  BLOCKS 
PLUS  24  MULTIPLE-UNIT  BLOCKS/  AND  20  CONNECTOR-PEGS ,   THE 
MULTIPLE-UNIT  BLOCKS  ARE  MADE  TACTILE  BY  INCISED  GROOVES  WHICH 
PROVIDE  FOR  EASY  UNIT  DISCRIMINATION.   EACH  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
BLOCKS  IS  ASSIGNED  A  CODE-LETTER  IDENTIFIER  AND  IS  STORED  IN 
THE  PROPER  SECTION  OF  THE  TRAY. 

CODE-LETTER  IDENTIFIERS  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  CONSTRUCT 
VARIOUS  FIGURES  ACCORDING  TO  CONSTRUCTION  FORMULAS. 
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AN  ACCOMPANYING  FOLDER/  in  addition  to  illustrations 
OF  THE  BLOCKS  AND  THEIR  CODE-LETTER  IDENTIFIERS/  GIVES 
CONSTRUCTION  FORMULAS  FOR  36  COMMONLY  USED  FIGURES  AND  SOME 
SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  STUDENTS,   CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
FIGURES  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  INSERTING  THE  CONNECTOR  PEGS  INTO 
HOLES  IN  THE  BLOCKS  TO  HOLD  THEM  TOGETHER,   THE  STUDENT 
DETERMINES  VOLUME  BY  COUNTING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CUBES 
IN  EACH  SOLID  AND  SURFACE  AREA  BY  COUNTING  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
SIDES  HE  CAN  TOUCH  ON  EACH  FORM,   THE  SET  WAS  FIELD-TESTED 
TO  PROVE  ITS  EFFECTIVENESS  WHEN  USED  BY  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN, 

ABACUSES  (WITH  INSTRUCTIONAL  MANUALS)  (Catalog  Number  1-0515) 
The  Cranmer  Abacus  is  a  self-contained,  pocket-sized 
calculating  device  with  which  one  can  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
divide,  extract  roots,  handle  decimals,  fractions,  and  trigonometric 
functions  —  in  short,  most  processes  of  arithmetic  calculations, 
it  is  a  variation  of  the  standard  japanese  soroban,  with  one 
bead  above  the  bar  and  four  beads  below.  this  variation  has 
two  distinct  features  which  set  it  apart  from  other  forms  of 
the  aeacus,  flrst,  the  operator  can  read  it  by  touch  without 
fear  of  upsetting  his  work,  the  beads  have  a  small  amount  of 
pressure  applied  to  them  from  behind  by  a  foam-rubber  pad, 
covered  with  felt,  thus  creating  a  slight  friction,  second, 
adequate  eead-spacing  and  travel-distance  allow  for  easy  operation, 

for  those  who  need  more  columns  for  their  calculations, 
a  coupling  device  is  available  which  will  link  two  single  abaci 
together  for  this  purpose,  the  abacus  coupler  is  made  of  spring 
steel,  cadmium  plated  to  resist  corrosion, 
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Operation  of  any  abacus  requires  extended  study  and 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  two  instruction 
books  are  available  in  both  braille  and  large  type  for 
this  purpose  from  the  american  printing  house  for  the  blind, 
(a  similar  booklet  in  regular  ink-print  type/  entitled 
THE  JAPANESE  ABACUS:  its  use  and  theory/  by  Takashi  Kojima, 

PRICED  AT  $1.25/  MAY  BE  PURCHASED  FROM  CHARLES  E.  TuTTLE/ 
COMPANY/  RUTLAND/  VERMONT.) 

LARGE  ABACUS  (Catalog  Number  1-0517) 

The  enlarged  abacus  is  suggested  for  use  by  young  visually 
handicapped  students/  and  those  who  lack  the  skills  required 
for  easy  manipulation  of  the  smaller  device.  this  large  model 
may  also  be  beneficial  to  the  adult  blind  who  have  difficulty 
with  manipulation  and  tactile  discrimination. 

The  design  of  this  abacus  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cranmer 
abacus.  The  beads  have  a  small  amount  of  pressure  applied  to 
them  from  behind  by  the  rubber  pad/  thus  creating  a  slight 
friction.  The  bead  shape  consists  of  two  similar  conical  sections 
that  are  joined  by  a  flat  circular  band  approximately  1/8" 
wide.  This  design  allows  the  user  to  place  the  thumb  or  finger 
against  the  beveled  edge  of  the  bead.  flnger  and  thumb  contact  - 
of  the  bead  is  simplified/  allowing  for  easier  manipulation  when 
setting  the  bead  against  the  bar.  adequate  bead-spacing  and 
travel-distance  allow  for  easy  operation. 

APH  NUMBER  LINE  DEVICE  (Catalog  Number  1-0548) 

The  APH  Number  Line  Device  can  be  used  to  present  many  of 

THE  CONCEPTS  WHICH  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  CONTEMPORARY  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAMS  AS  WELL  AS  TO  DISCOVER  AND  REIN" 


force  mathematical  concepts,  the  aph  number  llne  device 
bridges  a  gap/  between  the  concrete  and  the  abstract. 

Manipulation  and  uses  of  the  device  are  explained  in  detail 
in  the  booklet  Guide  to  the  APH  Number  Line  Device  which  is  included 
with  the  device, 

FRACTIONAL  PARTS  OF  WHOLES  (Catalog  Number  1-0529) 
The  Fractional  Parts  of  Wholes  Aid  was  designed  as  a 
tactile  analog  to  parallel  educational  materials  available  to 
sighted  students,   the  kit  consists  of  a  wooden  work  tray/  three 
plastic  form  boards  containing  one/  two/  and  three  empty  nests 
respectively/  one  whole  circle  cut  into  halves/  one  circle 
cut  into  thirds,  and  one  circle  cut  into  fourths,  a  whole 
circle  is  three  inches  in  diameter  and  nine-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick,  the  whole  and  its  fractional  part  in  the  kit  rises 
three-eights  of  an  inch  above  the  form  board  nests  for  tactile 
inspection,  the  form  board  nests  and  parts  are  housed  in  the 
work  tray,  the  uniqueness  of  the  kit  for  the  blind  lies  in 
the  combination  of  the  work  tray/  form  board  nests  for  the 
parts,  and  parts  which  rise  above  the  form  board  nests, 

am  instructional  program  is  included  with  the  kit  to 
provide  the  teacher  with  a  set  of  exercises  to  introduce  the 
aid  to  young  visually  handicapped  students, 

LANDFORfj  MODELS  (Catalog  Number  1-0552) 
The  Landform  Models  were  developed  as  supplementary  aids 
for  teaching  basic  geographical  concepts  to  visually  handicapped 
students,  The  set  of  three-dimensional  tactual  maps  (landforms) 
illustrates  40  geographical  concepts  which  are  introduced  in 
the  elementary  social  studies  curriculum,  these  concepts  were 
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FOUND  TO  BE  LARGELY  UNKNOWN  AT  VARIOUS  GRADE  LEVELS, 

DQQBIE  THE  BRAIN  -  geographical  concept  tapes  (catalog  No .1-0845) 
The  D00BIE  THE  BRAIN  instructional  program  stars  a  self- 
activating  COMPUTER  NAMED  "DOOBIE,"   It  FOLLOWS  A  "SESAME  STREET" 

format  in  which  a  variety  of  interesting  characters  present 
42  geographical  concepts  with  stimulating  auditory  sound  effects. 
The  approach  is  to  help  blind  students  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
concepts  and  to  experience  the  "feel"  of  the  geographical 
features  as  they  appear  on  three-dimensional  landform  maps, 

a  teacher's  manual  including  scripts  of  the  eleven  modules 
accompanies  the  tapes, 

SIMPLIFIED  CONTINENTAL  RELIEF  MAPS 

These  six  simplified  continental  relief  maps  were  developed 
AS  supplementary  social  studies  aids  for  visually  handicapped 
students  in  grades  k-12.  the  maps  contain  prominent  geographic 
features  which  were  identified  from  analyses  of  social  studies 
textbooks  and  geographical  reference  materials,  each  individual 
map  is  22-¥'  x  17- v  and  has  1-1/8"  high  rails  around  it, 

the  maps  are  color  coded  for  use  by  low  vision  students, 
Included  with  each  map  are  identification  sheets  which  present 
the  prominent  geographic  features  of  each  individual  map. 
Available  are  the  following: 

North  America  -  Cat,  No,  1-0141  Africa  -  Cat,  No.  1-0143 
South  America  -  Cat,  No.  1-0146  Asia  -  Cat.  No,  1-0142 
Europe      -  Cat.  No.  1-0145   Australia  -  Cat.  No.  1-0144 
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CHANG  TACTUAL  DIAGRAM  KIT  (Catalog  Number  1-0515) 
The  Chang  Tactual  Diagram  Kit  is  a  light  portable  unit 
consisting  of  104  flat  geometric  forms  of  27  different  shapes 
and  sizes;  27  varied  lengths  of  velcro  hook  lengths;  2  molded 
stick  men  and  a  baseboard  to  which  interlocking  velcro  has 
been  laminated  so  that  the  various  pieces  can  be  held  in  place. 
the  entire  set  is  contained  in  a  black  fiberboard  carrying 
case  with  an  overall  weight  of  s~k   pounds,  designed  first  as 
a  tactual  aid  for  instructors  of  orientation  and  mobility/ 
this  kit  has  been  expanded  as  a  result  of  further  research 
study  to  be  of  use  by  teachers  in  other  curricular  areas, 

Teachers  may  make  additional  shapes  to  fit  local  needs / 
using  the  extra  strip  of  "hook"  velcro  which  is  included  in 
the  set,  Pieces  of  this  Velcro  can  be  adhered  to  such  teacher- 
constructed  shapes  and  forms  with  epoxy  6lue, 

INSECT  IDENTIFICATION  KIT  (Catalog  Number  1-0526) 
The  Insect  Identification  Kit  was  developed  to  teach  the 
body  parts  of  insects  to  young  primary  level  visually  handicapped 
students,  to  encourage  students  to  examine  and  distinguish 
differences  and  likenesses  in  insects/  and  to  reinforce 
identification  of  the  insect  which  appears  in  illustrations 
with  other  small  invertebrates  in  primary  grade  science  books, 

the  aid  consists  of  five  vacuum-formed  plastic  sheets  illustrating 
insects.  the  insect  models  are  colored  black  and  appear  on 
white  background  to  maximize  contrast  for  use  by  subjects  with 
minimal  residual  vision,  small  invertebrates  other  than  the 
insect  are  presented  in  contrasting  colors  (e.g./  spider-brown/ 
earthworm-red)  on  a  white  background. 
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PUZZLE  FORN-BOARD  KIT  (Catalog  Numrfr  1-037?) 
The  Puzzle  Form-board  Kit  is  designed  for  use  by  the 
preschool  or  primary  level  child  as  a  multi-purpose  supplementary 
aid  in  learning  basic  concepts  of  form/  shape/  texture  color/ 
size  and  manipulation,  the  teacher  or  parent  will  need  to 
select  only  the  parts  of  the  aid  which  are  relevant  to  a 
specific  teaching  situation.  a  child  should  begin  with  only 
one  frame  and  one  inset  piece, 

SEATED  PARQUETRY  SFT  (Catalog  Number  1-0565) 


The  parquetry  set  was  developed  for  low-visioned  children 
to  provide  formboards  which  control  the  work  space  and  hold 
individual  pieces  seated  even  if  elevated  at  an  angle  of  90 
degrees.  Field-testing  has  shown  that  the  seated  formboards 
ease  the  manipulative  task  of  students  and  that  they 
are  more  readily  accepted  by  students  having  lesser  amounts  of 
VISION.  The  STIMULUS  CARDS  and  the  accompanying  seated  form- 
boards  PROVIDE  A  VEHICLE  WHICH  REQUIRES  STUDENTS  TO  ACTIVELY 
USE  THEIR  VISION/  BUT  ALLOWS  BETTER  POSTURE  THAN  MIGHT  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED OTHERWISE.   IN  ADDITION/  FRUSTRATIONS  WHICH  MIGHT  RESULT 
FROM  RANDOM  HAND  MOVEMENTS  OR  FROM  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  LOW  VISION 
ARE  KEPT  TO  A  MINIMUM. 

The  COLORS  USED  on  the  stimulus  CARDS  AND  THE  PARQUETRY  pieces 
HAVE  BEEN  MATCHED  ON  EVERY  QUALITY  AS  NEARLY  AS  POSSIBLE/  SO 
THAT  NEITHER  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NAMES  OF  COLORS  NOR  THE  CONCEPTS 
OF  COLOR  ARE  NECESSARY  FOR  A  CHILD  TO  PERFORM  IN  INITIAL 
ATTEMPTS  AT  VISUAL  STIMULATION. 
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GIANT  TEXTURED  BEADS  (Catalog  Number  1-0378) 
This  set  of  materials  consists  of  12  large  wooden 
beads  of  three  different  shapes— 4  cubes/  4  rectangular  solids/ 
and  4  cylinders,  each  shape  is  painted  its  own  distinctive 
color  (red  for  the  cube/  yellow  for  the  rectangular  solid/ 
and  light  blue  for  the  cylinder),  three  different  surface 
textures  are  provided  for  each  shape— smooth /  striped/  and 
checkered— the  last  two  being  incised  into  the  surface  of  the 

BEADS.  Each  set  OF  THREE  shapes  has  two  IDENTICALLY  TEXTURED 
SURFACES,   THE  STRINGER  CONSISTS  OF  A  WHITE  NYLON  CORD  WITH 
A  WOODEN  STOP  AT  ONE  END  AND  A  PLIABLE  NYLON  TIP  AT  THE 
STRINGING  END, 

LARGE  TEXTURED  BLOCK  (Catalog  Number  1-Q582) 
The  3- inch  textured  cube  is  recommended  for  use  by  the 
kindergarten-early  primary  level  child  or  the  older  CHILD  WITH 

MULTIPLE  HANDICAPS.   It  IS  DESIGNED  WITH  FOUR  COLORS  AND  FOUR 
TEXTURES  FOR  SIMPLE  MATCHING  AND  COMPARISONS,   THE  FRAME  IN- 
CORPORATES A  HOMING  PRINCIPLE  SO  THAT  A  VERY  YOUNG  CHILD/  OR 
A  CHILD  WITH  MULTIPLE  HANDICAPS  CAN  FIT  THE  BLOCK  INTO  IT 
WITH  VERY  LITTLE  DIFFICULTY,   ACCOMPANYING  THE  FRAME  AND  BLOCK 
ARE  PLANE  INSETS  OF  EACH  COLOR  AND  TEXTURE  USED  IN  THE  BLOCK, 
THE  INSETS  CAN  BE  PLACED  IN  THE  FRAME  FOR  DUPLICATION  PURPOSES. 

PEG  KIT  (Catalog  Number  1-0542) 

The  pegs  in  the  kit  vary  according  to  size,  color,  and 
are  tactually  different,  there  are  two  sizes  of  pegs,  the 
colors  used  are  red,  yellow  and  blue,  each  peg  has  either 
one,  two,  or  three  grooves,  slx  black  inset  frames  with  holes 
of  varying  sizes  and  number  can  be  placed  into  the  black  wooden 
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BOX;  THIS  PROVIDES  STRUCTURE  FOR  MATCHING,  SORTING  AND 
MANIPULATING  THE  PEGS,   THE  KIT  WAS  SO  DESIGNED  THAT  NO 
TWO  FEATURES  CAN  BE  MATCHED  SIMULTANEOUSLY, 

SENSORY  CYLINDER  SFT  (Catalog  Number  1-03B7) 
The  Sensory  Cylinder  Set  is  composed  of  six  fiber  cylinders 
(2-v  in  diameter/  3"  high).  these  cylinders  have  been  weighted 
so  as  to  produce  three  pairs  of  weights  (300,  200/  and  100  grams ) , 
Plastic  styrene  and  fabrics  have  been  placed  in  the  recessed 
tops  (or  bottoms)  of  the  cylinders/  affording  six  textured 
matches,  the  fabric  textures  are  in  secondary  colors  of 
orange/  purple  and  green;  the  plastic  styrene  textures  are 
white,  the  sides  of  the  cylinders  are  black,  the  cylinder  set 
has  been  so  designed  that  no  two  matches  of  weight/  texture 
or  color  can  be  made  simultaneously, 

SHOELACE  AID  (Catalog  Number  1-Q38Q) 

The  purpose  of  the  Shoelace  Aid  is  to  teach  shoelacing 
and  tying  to  kindergarten  and  elementary  grade  children/ 
as  well  as  others  who  are  in  need  of  developing  muscular 
coordination  and  manual  dexterity, 

a  distinctive  feature  of  the  shoelace  ald  is  that  it 
provides  for  the  teaching  of  lacing  and  bow-tying  on  a  simplified 
basis/  but  in  the  normal  shoe  position,  host  children  can 
put  their  own  foot  into  the  shoelace  ald/  and/  because  of  the 
shoe's  size/  no  great  amount  of  exacting  dexterity  is  required 

DURING  THE  LEARNING  PROCESS.  In  ADDITION  TO  ALLOWING  THE  SHOE 
TO  BE  PUT  ON/  THE  OPEN  BACK  AFFORDS  GOOD  WORKING  ROOM  FOR  BOTH 
THE  TEACHER'S  AND  THE  CHILD' S  HANDS. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  SCREEN  (Catalog  Number  1-0530) 
The  Individual  Study  Screen  provides  7X  magnification 

AND  CLOSE  VIEWING  FOR  THE  LOW  VISIONED  CHILD  WHO  CANNOT 
PROFIT  FROM  GROUP  VIEWING  OF  FILM  STRIPS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS 
WHEN  PROJECTED  ON  A  LARGE  SCREEN  AND  VIEWED  AT  A  DISTANCE, 

The  Individual  Study  Screen  (ISS)  cam  be  used  in  a 
lighted  room  without  bleaching  color  or  line  in  the  projected 
image.  This  means  that  note-taking,  copy  work,  etc,  is 
possible  while  having  a  clear/  vivid  image  for  viewing  in 
any  position  needed  for  the  individual  user, 

The  aids  displayed  and  described  above  represent  items 
which  are  purchasable  on  quota  monies  as  described  above, 
They  may  also  be  purchased  on  a  cash  basis,  APHB  must  sell 
its  items  since  it  operates  as  private  industry  actually, 
The  IMRC,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  produce  and 
distribute  materials  without  cost  to  the  teachers  of  the 
visually  impaired,  Some  of  these  materials  are  still 
available, 

Visually  impaired  child:  Growth,  Learning,  Development  - 

Infancy  to  School  Age.  Catalog  Number  8-5104  $1,25. 
Aids  for  Teaching  Basic  Concepts  of  Sensory  Development, 

Catalog  Number  7-0225,  $3,65, 
Educational  Aids  Commercial  Aids 

Teachers  Handbook  Arts  and  Crafts 

Social  Competency  APH  Catalogs 

Recording  List  Low  Vision  Aids  List 

Materials  List  Sources  List 

IMRC  Article  History,  Purposes  &  Policies 

Armchair  Tour 
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The  IMRC,  while  on  grant  funding/  participated  in  the 
Utilization  of  Low  Vision  thrust  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Two  services  have  found  increasing 
usage  since  march  of  1970.  although  no  funds  for  additional 
items  have  been  available  under  the  sovi  contract/  the  services 
are  being  underwritten  by  the  aphb,  teachers  who  wish  to 
experiment  and  examine  "in  hand"  either  commerical  materials 
for  prescriptive  teaching  or  non-prescriptive  reading  aids 
(magnifiers)  may  borrow  such  from  the  imrc.  a  simple  request 
explaining  the  need  is  the  one  requirement.  return  postage/ 
insurance,  and  an  informal  evaluation  of  both  the . materials 
and  the  service  is  appreciated.  llsts  of  items  in  both 

CATEGORIES  ARE  FREE  UPON  REQUEST  TO  THE  IMRC/  Hr,  CARL  W.  LAPPIN/ 

Director.  Display  samples  from  both  the  materials  for 
prescriptive  teaching  and  non-prescri ptive  reading  aids  as 
well  as  the  lists  are  presented  for  handling  while  in  the 
workshop.  0uestions  regarding  any  of  the  above  will  be  most 

WELCOME. 
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Beth  Phillips 

Ms.  Phillips  is  Director  of  the 
Low  Vision  Services  Project  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Previously,  she  worked  with  the 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 
She  did  her  graduate  work  at  Stanford 
University,  where  she  is  now  an 
instructor,  as  well  as  an  Associate 
Professor  at  Marquette  University. 


Alex  Townsend 

Mr.  Townsend  is  the  Director  of 
Sensory  Aids  Development,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.   He  was 
formerly  Associate  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind; 
Executive  Director,  Miami  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind;   and  Vocational 
Counselor,  Florida  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind. 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind: 
Its  Programs  and  Services 

(Paper  presented  at  Low  Vision  Aids  Am  Aids  and  Applicances  for  the 
Visually  Impaired  Workshop,  Columbus,  Ohio  -  July  28,  1976.) 


As  YOU  PROBABLY  KNOW/  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  IS 
A  NATIONAL  PRIVATE  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION/  ESTABLISHED  IN  1921/  TO 
STIMULATE  RESEARCH/  COLLECT  AND  DISSEMINATE  INFORMATION  AND  TO  ADVISE 
AND  GIVE  COUNSEL  ON  MATTERS  THAT  WOULD  IMPROVE  AND  STRENGTHEN  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  BLIND,   It  HAS  NO  MEMBERSHIP  -  INDIVIDUAL  OR  AGENCY;  NO  LOCAL  OR  STATE 
CHAPTERS,   IT  IS  FINANCED  BY  DIRECT  MAIL  SOLICITATION  TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC/ 
BEQUESTS/  LEGACIES/  GRANTS/  CONTRACTS  AND  INVESTMENT  INCOME. 

IT  MAINTAINS/  IN  ADDITION  TO  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK  ClTY, 
REGIONAL  OFFICES  IN  ATLANTA/  CHICAGO/  DENVER/  SAN  FRANCISCO/  AND  A 
GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON/  D.C.   It  SERVES  AS  A  CLEARING  HOUSE 
FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  ALL  MATTERS  WHICH  AFFECT  BLIND  PEOPLE  AND  WORKS 
COOPERATIVELY  WITH  NATIONAL/  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES/  BOTH  GOVERNMENTAL 
AND  PRIVATE/  TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  IMPROVE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  NEEDS  AND 
ABILITIES  OF  PERSONS  OF  ALL  AGES  WHO  ARE  BLIND  OR  HAVE  SEVERELY  IMPAIRED 
VISION, 

Our  Information  Department  produces  and  distributes  films,  television 
and  radio  spot  announcements  and  other  information  about  blindness  and  services 
available  to  blind  persons.  it  publishes  a  directory  of  agencies  serving  the 
Visually  Handicapped/  a  quarterly  Newsletter  about  AFB  activities/  a  bi- 
monthly Washington  Report  which  contains  information  concerning  legislative 
matters  relating  to  blindness/  a  magazine/  the  new  outlook  for  the  blind 
(10  issues  per  year)  and  a  variety  of  informational  materials  -  more  than  150  - 
which  range  from  one  page  flyers  and  pamphlets  to  conference  reports/  manuals/ 
handbooks,  curriculum  guides  and  highly  technical  monographs.  a  publications 
catalog  and  list  of  reprints  available  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Foundation,  The  Foundation's  FIigel  Library  contains  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  print  materials  (non-medical)  about  blindness  in  the  world, 
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Its  services  are  available  to  anyone  and  most  materials  may  be  borrowed 
in  person  or  through  the  mail,  bibliographies  of  materials  available  in  the 

LIBRARY  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  UPON  REQUEST,   In  THE  FOUNDATION'S  ARCHIVES/  WE  HAVE 

a  u\rge  collection  of  helen  keller's  papers/  correspondence/  photos/  etc./ 
and  in  the  helen  keller  room  there  are  on  display  many  awards  and  gifts 
bestowed  upon  her  from  around  the  world  during  the  many  years  of  her 
association  with  afb  (from  1924  until  her  death  in  1968), 

The  Foundation  administers  a  travel  concession  pu\n  that  allows  a 
blind  person  traveling  with  a  guide  to  obtain  reduced  fares  on  most 
railroad  and  buslines  in  the  united  states  and/  under  contract  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Division  of  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped/ 
pecords  nearly  to  talking  books  each  year, 

we  provide  an  aids  and  applicances  mail  order  service  and  at  head- 
quarters office  have  a  small  outlet  store,  this  is  the  only  direct  client/ 
patient  service  we  provide,  through  mail  and  by  phone  we  refer  large 
numbers  of  blind  persons  and  their  families  to  direct  service  agencies, 

Consultation  and  the  organization  of  conferences/  workshops, at© 
demonstration  projects  are  major  activities  of  the  foundation^  program 
Planning  Department,  The  Department  is  comprised  of  two  divisions  -  Community 
Services  and  Program  Development, 

There  are  six  regional  consultants  in  the  Community  Services  Division  - 
two  are  located  in  New  York  and  four  in  our  branch  offices,  These  consultants 
maintain  close  contact  with  public  and  private  agencies  in  their  assigned 
states  and  regions/  maintain  liaison  with  both  specialized  and  generic  agencies 
and  provide  consultation  on  all  phases  of  administration/  staff  and  program 
development/  community  organization,  they  participate  in  and  plan  local/  state 
and  regional  meetings/  assist  in  the  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  local  services 
and  serve  as  referral  resources  for  persons  seeking  information  or  in  need 
of  direct  services. 
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The  Program  Development  Division's  staff  of  specialists  are  all  based 
in  the  New  York  office.  They  provide  consultation  on  specific  problems/ 
maintain  awareness  of  developments  in  the  field  nationwide  and  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  programs,  techniques  and  materials  through  organizing  institutes/ 
conferences  and  demonstration  projects  with  the  help  of  committees  and  individual 
experts  from  across  the  country,  areas  of  expertise  of  specialists  in  the 
Division  include  Education/  Career  Education/  Placement  and  Employment, 
Independent  Living/  Aging,  Recreation, 

The  AFB  has,  over  the  years /  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 

NEED  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  SERVICES  FOR  PERSONS  WITH  LOW  VISION.  As  YOU  KNOW/ 
A  HIGH  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  PERSONS  WHOSE  VISION  HAS  BEEN  IDENTIFIED  AS 
BEING  WITHIN  THE  LEGAL  DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS  HAVE  SOME  RESIDUAL  SIGHT  THAT 
COULD/  WITH  SPECIALIZED  AIDS  AND  TRAINING/  BE  UTILIZED  MORE  EFFECTIVELY;  THIS 
INCLUDES  CHILDREN  LEARNING  TO  READ  PRINT.  THERE  IS  AN  INCREASINGLY  LARGE 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  WHOSE  VISUAL  FUNCTION  CANNOT  BE  NORMALIZED 
WITH  CONVENTIONAL  SPECTACLES  BUT  WHO  COULD/  THROUGH  SPECIALIZED  LOW  VISION  AIDS 
AND  SERVICES,  BE  ASSISTED  IN  OBTAINING  EMPLOYMENT/  RETAINING  THEIR  JOBS  OR 
CONTINUING  TO  LIVE  INDEPENDENTLY.  It  HAS  BEEN  ESTIMATED  THAT  FIVE  MILLION 
OR  MORE  PERSONS  COULD  BENEFIT  FROM  SUCH  SERVICES  IF  THESE  WERE  MADE  AVAILABLE 
TO  THEM, 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  PROVISION  OF 
LOW  VISION  SERVICES  IS  NOT  NEW.  As  EARLY  AS  1924/  IT  OFFERED  "TO  ASSIST 
ANY  PERSON  INTERESTED  IN  TELESCOPIC  LENSES  TO  GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  AN  EYE 
SPECIALIST"  AND  IN  THE  LATE  FORTIES/EARLY  FIFTIES/  IT  BEGAN  TO  STOCK  AND 
SUPPLY  MAGNIFIERS  AND  "FAR  VISION"  DEVICES.  CLINICAL  EVALUATION  OF  OPTICAL 
AIDS  BASED  UPON  DATA  COLLECTED  FROM  SEVEN  LOW  VISION  CLINICS/  AND  A  STUDY 
OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  PERSONALITY  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  ACCEPTANCE  AND 
REJECTION  OF  OPTICAL  AIDS  WAS  CONDUCTED*  A  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND 
GUIDELINES  FOR  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  OF  OPTICAL  AIDS  SERVICES  WAS  DEVELOPED 

AND  DISTRIBUTED.  _-,-,£_ 


In  1958,  the  U.S,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  began  to 
provide  grant  support  for  the  development  of  optical  aids  clinics/  and  the 
Foundation,  feeling  that  its  function  as  a  catalytic  agent  had  been  served, 

SCALED  DOWN  ITS  ACTIVITIES  IN  THIS  AREA,   In  EARLY  1960,  THE  NATIONAL 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  assumed  responsibility  for  national 
leadership  in  the  low  vision  field,  afb's  advisory  committee  on  optical  aids 
was  dissolved  and  the  foundation's  inventory  of  optical  aids  closed  out. 
In  1962  the  NSPB  published  "Standards  for  Low  Vision  Aid  Facilities"  and 
in  1966  published  a  booklet  "Recommended  Aids  for  the  Partially  Sighted," 

The  1972-1973  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  found  a  total  of  114  low  vision  aid  facilities.  In 
general  these  were  clustered  in  the  larger  cities  -  the  largest  numbers 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  east  north  central  region  and  the  pacific  coast, 
54%  were  located  in  medical  centers,  18%  in  agencies  serving  the  elind 
and  11%  in  colleges  of  optometry.  as  in  any  survey,  not  all  of  the  centers 
providing  services  completed  the  questionnaire, 

Staffing  varied  widely.  Staff  included  ophthalmologists,  optometrists, 
social  workers,  opticians,  registered  nurses,  orthoptists,  reading  or  optical 
aid  assistants,  ophthalmic  assistants,  psychological  or  rehabilitation 
counselors,  optometric  technicians.  nobility,  communication  and  rehabilitation 
teachers  were  noted  as  involved  or  available  in  only  5  and  special  educators  in 

ONLY  3, 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  facilities  provided  services  less  than  one 
day  per  week,  the  number  of  patients  seen  varied  from  one  per  month  to  45 
per  week,  not  all  facilities  reported  the  number  of  low  vision  patients  who 
were  seen  and  low  vision  care  services  provided  by  individual  ophthalmologists 
and  optometrists  as  part  of  their  office  practice  were  not  included  in  the 
survey.  it  can  be  estimated,  however,  upon  the  basis  of  the  figures 
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available/  that  fewer  than  10,000  persons  received  low  vision  services 
during  the  year.  although  the  technology  is  available/  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  service  delivery  system  is  most  inadequate.  the  afb/ 
therefore/  established  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities/  the  improvemem-/ 
planning  and  promotion  of  a  nationwide  low  vision  delivery  system, 

In  1974/  the  Foundation  initiated,  under  the  Director  of  the  Program 
Planning  Department/  a  Low  Vision  Services  Project,  and  over  the  past 
two  years  liaison  has  been  established  with  organized  low  vision  interest 
groups  in  the  Academy  of  Ophthalmology/  Academy  of  Optometry/  American 
Optometric  Assxiation  and  /V-ierican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  project  director/  regional  consultants  and  specialists  have  visited 
and  discussed  low  vision  services  with  persons  across  the  country, 
regardless  of  location/  it  appears/that  the  success  of  a  low  vision  service 
is  highly  dependent  upon  interdisciplinary  cooperation  and  teamwork. 
Follow-up  training  in  the  use  of  low  vision  aids  is  essential.  As 
teachers/  you  play  a  major  role  in  identification/  referral  and 
follow-up  of  children  who  can  benefit  from  such  services. 

Last  fall,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
officially  transferred  responsibility  for  low  vision  aids  service  activities 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  a  standing  advisory  committee 
was  appointed.  Membership  on  the  committee  includes  ophthalmologists/ 
optometrists/  educators  and  workers  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Committee/  ways  in  which  services 
and  the  service  delivery  system  can  be  improved  and  expanded  have  been 
identified.  These  include  development  of: 
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1)  instructional  materials  and  programs  for  training  of  existing  and 
additional  personnel; 

2)  guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  comprehensive  services; 

3)  improved  community  relations  and  referral  systems; 

4)  research  into  more  effective  ways  of  measuring,  training  and 
utllizing  usable  vision; 

5)  informational  programs  for  other  professionals  and  the  public 
concerning  availability  of  services, 

One  essential  factor,  if  low  vision  services  are  to  be  self-supporting, 
is  provision  for  reimbursement  for  services  under  health  insurance  plans, 
Testimony  has  been  presented  by  our  governmental  relations  office  but, 
as  you  and  i  know,  our  senators  and  representatives  can  be  best  influenced  on 
the  home  front  afjd  we  urge  you  to  educate  your  congressmen  as  to  the  need  and 
enlist  their  support  of  inclusion  of  low  vision  services  in  national  health 
insurance,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  plans, 

Our  immediate  objectives  are  1)  to  obtain  reliable  data  concerning 
location,  types,  staffing,  costs,  population  served,  etc,  of  current 
services;  2)  to  develop  a  manual  of  guidelines  for  establishment  and 
operation  of  services,  and  3)  to  initiate  development  of  competency  based 
training  programs  for  personnel,  a  staff  task  force  has  been  appointed  to 
develop  and  implement  specific  plans  and  we  are  hopeful  that  these  initial 
objectives  can  be  accomplished  in  a  period  of  three  years, 

we  look  to  you  in  the  field  to  keep  us  informed  of  developments,  changes 
aw  needs  across  the  country,  and  for  your  assistance  in  improving  and 
expanding  the  low  vision  services  delivery  system, 
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THE  SENSORY  AIDS  DEYEI.ORWT  PROCESS 
Sensory  aids  development  is  a  broad  and  complex  process  aimed  at 
helping  blind  people  to  recapture  some  of  the  sensory  capability  that  their 

IMPAIRED  VISUAL  APPARATUS  WOULD  OTHERWISE  PROVIDE.   It  IS  A  PROCESS  THAT 
STRIVES  TO  BRIDGE  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  THE  NEED  FOR  FRESH,  SIGNIFICANT  DEVICES 
AND  THEIR  ACCESSIBILITY,  AND  HELPS  ENSURE  IMPORTANT  TECHNOLOGICAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  NEGLECT.  IT  REPRESENTS,  AS  WELL,  A  RESPONSE  TO  THE  DIS- 
ADVANTAGES IN  SENSORY  STIMULATION,  CONCEPT  FORMULATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 
IMPOSED  BY  BLINDNESS  THAT  GIVE  RISE  TO  NEEDS  FOR  SUBSTITUTE  TECHNIQUES  AND 
DEVICES.   In  SUM,  A  SENSORY  AID  IDEALLY  SHOULD  ASSIST  THE  USER  TO  APPROACH  FUNCTIONAL 

equality  in  a  given  task  with  sighted  people  through  the  exploitation  of 

that  individual's  remaining  sensory  potentials"primarily  the  tactual  and  auditory, 

When  attempting  to  develop  new  aids  and  applicances  several  factors 
peculiar  to  the  low  vision  population  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Visual  impairment  is  often  merely  one  problem  in  the  context  of  other 
chronic  conditions  and  limitations  that  confront  a  visually  impaired 

PERSON, 

2.  Aids  and  appliances  primarily  designed  for  totally  blind  people 
are  not  necessarily  relevant  to  those  with  limited  vision. 

3.  Only  a  fraction  will  probably  use  any  one,  single  type  of  device, 
thereby,  making  it  invalid  to  assume  that' the  visually  impaired 
population  in  general  is  a  market  for  a  particular  sensory  aid.  the 
bulk  of  today's  blind  population  is  comprised  of  persons  who  are 
aging,  mult i -hand i capped  or  partially  sighted.  yet,  the  probable 
market  for  sensory  aids  lies  more  among  the  singly  handicapped 
blind  of  school  and  working  age. 
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too,  the  need  for  a  special  aid/  the  desire  to  use  it  and  its 
suitability  for  a  visually  impaired  child  or  adult  is  dependent 
on  that  individual's  visual  efficiency/  extent  of  impairment  and  such 
factors  as  the  nature  and  level  of  activity/  independence/  economic 
level/  personality-even  the  attitudes  of  family/  teachers/  employers 
or  agency  personnel  with  whom  the  person  may  be  in  contact, 
4.  Further  part,  most  companies  are  not  interested  in  developing  improved/ 
less  expensive  aids  and  applicances  for  the  blind  because  of  limited 
market  potentials,  opportunities  to  break  even/  much  less  enjoy 
reasonable  financial  returns  on  such  investments  are  few,  interestingly/ 
where  commer i cal  interest  does  exist/  it  seems  to  be  attracted 
more  towards  - 

a)  Application  of  computer  technology/  for  access  to  printed 
matter.  One  promising  approach  is  the  Audio  Response  Time- 
Sharing  System  (ARTS)  whereby  the  user  is  linked  by  telephone 
to  a  talking  computer,  Another  is  the  Kurzweil  Reading  .Hachine 
that  reads  text  audibly  from  the  printed  page,  Yet  another  is  the 
Text-Q-Braille  that  directly  converts  printed  text  into  braille. 

b)  Utilization  of  optical  scanning  techniques  for  supplementing 
braille  and  tape  recorded  materials,  Among  these  is  the 
qptacqn  that  converts  the  image  of  a  printed  letter  into  a 
vibrating  tactile  form  that  a  blind  person  can  feel  with  one 
finger,  Another  device  is  the  Stereotoner  that  picks  up  visual 
images  from  the  printed  page  and  converts  them  into  10 
stereophon i c /  mus i cal  tones , 

Devices  such  as  the  foregoing  are  rather  unique  by  virtue  of  offering  their 
manufacturers  either  an  attractive  profit  incentive/  access  to  governmental 
funds  for  development/  or  both, 
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5,  Visual  acuity  criteria  relating  to  the  low  vision  population 
is  often  of  little  value  in  determining  special  equipment  needs. 
Reliable  information  on  functional  characteristics  and  visual 
efficiency  is  not  always  available, 

for  example/  we  know/  or  think  we  do/  that  the  visual  acuities  of 
2/3  of  the  20/000  or  so  identified/  school  age  blind  children 
are  rated  as  between  20/200  and  light  perception.  vfe  nevertheless 
remain  uncertain  as  to  what  this  means  when  related  to  human  factor 
aspects  inherent  in  any  new  device, 
as  against  this  background/  the  development  of  sensory  aids  ideally 
begins  with  the  discovery  of  an  unmet  need  or  a  gap  in  delivery  of  services  and 
proceeds  along  well-defined  lines:  identification  of  the  problem  and  the 
subpopulation  affected;  their  visual  characteristics/  functional  limitations; 
preferences/  economic  levels/  etc,  this  data  is  then  related  to  the  type  of 
device  proposed  and  appropriate  specifications  are  drawn  up,  prototypes  are 
built/  targeted  to  the  now-established  needs  of  the  user  group  in  question/ 

AND  TESTED  FOR  PRACTICAL  VALUE,   If  THE  DEVICE  THAT  ULTIMATELY  SURVIVES  THIS 

process  proves  acceptable  and  economically  feasible/  attempts  can  be  made  for 
its  commercialization. 

a  few  examples  of  sensory  aids  that  typify  this  process  are  such 
electronic  environmental  probes  as: 

1.  sonicguide/  a  spectacle  mounted/  ultrasonic  device  that  offers  its 
user  an  auditory  concept  of  his  environment  by  means  of  coded  cues. 

2,  User  Cane/  a  plastic  long  cane  with  3  infrared  (laser)  emitting 
elements  mounted  in  its  holuow  shaft.  a  downward  beam  detects 
drop-offs;  an  up  ward-aimed  beam  picks  up  obstacles  at  head  height; 

a  beam  aimed  directly  ahead  detects  objects  in  front  of  the  traveler. 

3.  PaTHSQUNDER/  A  CHEST-BORNE/  ULTRASONIC  DEVICE  THAT  DETECTS  OBSTACLES 
DIRECTLY  AHEAD/  BETWEEN  WAIST  AND  HEAD  HEIGHT. 
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L\,    Mims  Infrared  Spectacles,  a  spectacle-mounted  aid  that  audibly  signals 
the  presence  of  obstacles  detected  by  its  infrared  beam. 

About  to  be  market  tested  are  a  promising  device  for  blind  diabetics  to 
self-administer  their  own  urine  sugar  level  analyses/  and  a  typewriter 
attachment  that  provides  the  blind  typist  with  a  braille  transcription  of  text- 
character  by  character  -  as  it  is  typed,  already  commercially  available 
are  high  speed  braille  printers  that/  when  linked  to  computers/  terminals/ 
teletypes  and  news  wires/  print  as  many  as  120  braille  characters  per  second, 

Quite  frequently/  ideas  for  sensory  aids  are  volunteered  by  external 
sources  imbued  with  differing  concepts  of  blindness  and  blind  people  - 
some  realistic,  some  visionary  -  and  possessed  of  motives  that  range  from 
the  mercenary  to  the  charitable,  even  so/  valuable  contributions  constantly 
emerge  from  outside  the  blindness  system/  nor  are  we  at  afb  reluctant  to  adapt 
processes  or  modify  devices  intended  for  other  markets  or  disability  groups, 
in  the  same  vein/  i  would  greatly  appreciate  having  you  fill  out  -  if  you  will  - 
the  questionnaires  that  i  am  about  to  distribute.  these  can  be  returned  at  your 
convenience  in  their  accompanying  self-addressed  envelopes/  and  will  recieve 
our  careful  attention.  please  indicate  what  kind  of  aids  and  appliances 
you  would  like  afb  to  develop  or  make  available;  also/  any  product  adaptations 
you've  found  to  be  useful  to  blind  or  visually  impaired  people  -  and  state  if 
you  would  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  our  1977  catalog  of  alds  and  appliances. 

Our  current  Catalog  of  Aids  and  Appliances  -  soon  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  new/  1977  edition  -  lists  some  200  items  intended  to  make  life  easier  and 
safer  for  blind  children  and  adults.  these  devices  are  sold  at  cost  and  can 
be  purchased  by  mail/  telephone  or  directly  at  the  foundation's  headquarters 
in  New  York  City,  Included  are  - 
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Clocks  and  Timers 

Games 

General  Merchandise 

Kitchen  Products 

Mathematical  Aids 

Medical  Devices 

Mobility  Aids 

Scales 

Thermometers 

Tools  and  instruments 

Watches 

Writing  Equipment 
I'e  currently  reach  about  60/000  individuals  and  agencies  trhough  our 
catalog  mailings.  glven  that  there  are  estimated  to  be  some  1,7  million 
persons  with  severe  vision  problems/  it  is  obvious  that  many  persons  are  not 
being  reached  by  afb,  we  would  also  like  to  ask  you  to  share  the  names  of 
additional  individuals  with  us  so  that  we  may  send  visually  impaired  persons/ 
not  currently  being  reached/  an  afb  catalog  of  alds  and  appliances,  the 
catalog  has  traditionally  been  available  in  print  and  braille  editions  and 
will  also  be  available  on  discs  ('talking  catalog")  in  the  fall, 

now/  as  to  the  future/  a  number  of  promising  aids  are  under  review 
and  development  at  afb  or  elsewhere,  many  of  them  are  electronic  and  will 
offer  minimal  human  error  potential.  among  the  more  unique  are: 

-  Miniaturized  ultrasonic  devices  that  beep  on  command  Am  thereby 
enable  a  blind  person  to  locate  his  work  station/  classroom  desk/ 
doorway/  or  other  environmental  feature  or  object, 

-  Audible  magnetic  compasses, 

-  Braille  Mimeograph  machines. 
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-  Talking  wri swatches, 

-  Audible  testing  devices/  clocks/  meters, 

-  "■  pcrr<OMic  path  indicators  to  be  embedded  in  the  floors 
of  places  such  as  museums/  zoos/  and  tourist  attractions 
and  followed  by  use  of  small  hand-held  probes. 

-  miniature/  electronic  braille  typewriters, 

This  glimpse/  then/  of  the  sensory  aids  development  process  will  assure 
you  of  our  desire  to  move  ahead  in  assisting  blind  children  and  adults 

TO  ENJOY  MEANINGFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INDEPENDENT  LIVING,  We.  GENUINELY 
SEEK  AND  VALUE  ALL  THE  INSIGHT/  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  COUNSEL  THAT  YOU  CAN 
OFFER/  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  OUR  MUTUAL  EFFORTS  WILL  TRULY  BENEFIT  THE  VISUALLY 
IMPAIRED  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  WITH  WHOM  WE  ALL  ARE  CONCERNED  AND  FOR  WHOM 
NEW  STRATEGIES  MUST  CONSTANTLY  BE  DESIGNED, 
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Professor  T.  A.  Benhara 

T.  A.  Benham  has  been  a  professor 
of  Physics,  Electronics,  and  Applied 
Mathematics  at  Haversford  College  for 
35  years.   In  1955,  he  started  Science 
for  the  Blind  as  an  avocation,  but 
now  it  is  his  full-time  occupation. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Electronic  and  Electrical  Engineers. 
Professor  Benham  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  two. 


Technical  Aids  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Science  For  The  Blind 
INTRODUCTION  TO 

Low  Vision  Aids  and  other  materials  of  special  interest 

TO  THE  VISUALLY  LIMITED. 

LOW  VISION  AIDS 

During  the  past  four  or  five  years/  interest  in  low  vision 
has  expanded  significantly,  clinics  and  doctors  are  now  avail- 
able in  many  locations  to  review  with  low  vision  patients  the  many 
types  of  low  vision  aids  currently  available.  flany  agencies  and 
schools  also  stock  a  supply  of  magnifying  devices  for  use  of 
clients  and  students  who  find  them  adequate.  generally,  the 
function  of  the  evaluator  is  not  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
eyes  can  tolerate  use  (this  is  usually  determined  by  the  examining 
ophthalmologist  who  will  indicate  in  general  terms  if  the  eyes 
should  not  be  used)/  but  to  determine  just  which  device  can  be 
used  to  best  advantage  and  with  maximum  convenience,  without 
obligating  the  client  to  individual  purchase  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  low  vision  aids  in  order  to  find  the  one  best  suited  to 
his  needs. 


in  addition  to  the  closed  circuit  television  magnifier/ 
the  most  universally  useable  magnifying  device  available/  sfb 
Products  also  handles  the  EdniLite  2x  and  4x  lenses  and  a  line 
of  inexpensive  hand  magnifiers.  these  are  available  on  a  "return 
if  not  satisfactory"  basis  with  a  nominal  restocking  fee. 

OTHER  MATERIALS 

SFB  Products  stocks  materials  of  special  interest  to  the 
visually  limited  both  as  a  convenience  to  customers  and  to  secure 
revenue  to  help  offset  overhead  costs  on  the  instruments  and  aids 
program,  Every  effort  is  made  to  find  products  of  good  quality 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.   If  YOU  THINK  OF  AN  ITEM  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  US 
TO  HANDLE/  LET  US  KNOW  —  WE  WILL  GIVE  CONSIDERATION  TO  ALL 
SUGGESTIONS. 

INTRODUCTION  TO 

Aids  Manufactured  and  Adapted  by  SFB  Products 

This  catalogue  should  be  used  not  as  a  listing  of  items  available 
but  as  a  source  of  ideas.  perhaps  the  tool  or  equipment  needed  for 

A  SPECIFIC  JOB  IS  LISTED  HERE.   If  NOT/  PLEASE  INQUIRE.   A  MINOR 
MODIFICATION  OF  AN  EXISTING  INSTRUMENT  MAY  SERVE  OR  WE  MAY  BE  ABLE 
TO  DRAW  ON  PAST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  OTHER  INDIVIDUAL  REQUESTS  TO  HELP. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUMENTS  DESCRIBED  HEREIN  HAS  BEEN 
BUILT  OVER  THE  YEARS  BASED  MAINLY  ON  REQUESTS  FROM  THE  FIELD.   MORE 
POPULAR  ITEMS  ARE  STOCKED  AND  LISTED  FORMALLY.   ITEMS  REQUIRED 
SELDOM  OR  ONLY  ONCE  ARE  DONE  ON  A  SPECIAL  ORDER  BASIS.   SPECIAL 
ITEMS  ADAPTED  IN  THE  PAST  HAVE  INCLUDED: 
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Gauges  for  heating,  refrigeration,  and  air  conditioning 

Automotive  ignition  analyzers  and  Dwell  meter 

SWR  Bridge 

Scales 

Tape  and  cassette  recorders  with  special  features 

Micrometers  and  other  measuring  devices 

The  usual  procedure,  (subject  to  change  for  mutual  convenience) 
for  special  order  items  of  this  sort  is  to  discuss  the  problem 
by  phone  and  for  agency  or  individual  to  provide  sfb  products  with 
as  much  information  about  the  work  situation  and  equipment  needed 
as  possible. 

SFB  Products  will  give  either  an  exact  quote  or  a  maximum  estimate 
for  the  adaptation.  The  basic  equipment  is  then  purchased  by  the 

AGENCY  AND  SHIPPED  TO  SFB  PRODUCTS.   We  COMPLETE  THE  WORK  AND  BILL 
FOR  THE  ADAPTATION  ONLY. 

Consultation  service  is  also  offered  by  SFB  Products.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  charge  for  estimates  on  special  adaptations  or  for 
phone  calls  coming  in  to  us  seeking  information  and  advice.  Sub- 
stantial BLOCKS  OF  TIME  ON  A  SPECIFIC  PROJECT  ARE  CHARGED  AT  THE 
RATE  OF  $15.00/HOUR  PLUS  ANY  EXPENSES  INVOLVED  (TRAVEL,  PHONE  CALLS, 
ETC)  ONLY  AFTER  THE  EXPENDITURE  IS  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  PERSON  OR 
AGENCY  REQUESTING  IT. 

SFB  Products  remains,  basically,  a  service  company.  We  are 

EXPANDING  WHEREVER  WE  CAN  IN  ORDER  TO  SPREAD  OUR  OVERHEAD  OVER 
A  BROADER  BASE,  BUT  OUR  BASIC  PURPOSE  IS  TO  HELP  MAKE  ALL  TASKS 
EASIER  FOR  THE  BLIND  OR  VISUALLY  LIMITED  IN  ANY  WAY  WE  POSSIBLY 
CAN. 
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NOTE:  T-items  are  (or  originally  were)  basically  manufactured 
by  SFB  Products,  Occasionally  a  new  product  on  the  commercial 

MARKET  ALLOWS  ADAPTATION  LESS  EXPENSIVELY/  AS  WITH  THE  DIGITAL 
CLOCK/  BUT  THE  CATEGORY  DESIGNATION  IS  NOT  CHANGED,   A"ITEMS 
RECEIVE  RELATIVELY  MINOR  ADAPTATIONS, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MAIL  ORDER  PROGRAM 

This  program  was  initiated  by  SFB  Products  for  two  reasons: 

1)  AS  A  SERVICE  TO  BLIND  SHOPPERS  WHO  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  MAIL  ORDER  SHOPPING  AT  LEAST 

AS  MUCH  AS  THEIR  SIGHTED  PEERS. 

2)  AS  A  MEANS  OF  INCREASING  REVENUES  TO  HELP'' SFB  PRODUCTS 
MEET  THE  OVERHEAD  COSTS  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  AND  AIDS 
PROGRAM. 

EVERYONE  BLIND  OR  SIGHTED  IS  WELCOME  TO  PURCHASE  FROM  OUR  AUDIBLE 
SOUND-SHEET  CATALOGUE  ~  AUD-A~BUY.   REFERRALS  ARE  WELCOME:   IF 
YOU  CANNOT  USE  THE  SOUND-SHEET/  PASS  IT  ALONG  TO  SOMEONE  WHO  CAN. 
IF  YOU  KNOW  OF  SOMEONE  WHO  WOULD  BE  INTERESTED/  SEND  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  AND  WE  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  SEND  AUD"A~BUY  DIRECTLY. 

OUR  AIM  WITH  OUR  MAIL  ORDER  PROGRAM  IS  TO  OFFER  A  SELECTION  OF 
MERCHANDISE  SUCH  AS  SIGHTED  PEOPLE  PURCHASE  BY  MAIL  ORDER  TO 
TEST  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  MERCHANDISE  AND  STAND  BEHIND  IT/  AND 
TO  GIVE  PERTINENT  INFORMATION  ABOUT  IT.   WHENEVER  POSSIBLE/  WE 
CHOOSE  MERCHANDISE  WITH  THE  CONVENIENCE  AND  PLEASURE  OF  THE  VISUALLY 
LIMITED  SPECIFICALLY  IN  MIND/  BUT  ITEMS  ARE  BASICALLY  GIFT  AND 
NOVELTY  ITEMS  WITH  APPEAL  TO  EVERYONE. 
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T-l  AUDICATOR  I  t-iap 

Various  accessories  plug  into  basic  Audica- 
tor  box  to  accomplish  several  tasks. 

Fig.  1:  T-l  Audicator 

T-1AC  Clip  Leads 

T-1AL  Liquid  Level  Indicator/  Home 
Model.  Lab  Model  is  longer. 

T-1AS  Light  Sensor  on  Cable 

T-IAP  Plug-in  Light  Sensor 
Ref:  See  T-l4  Transmitter  Tuning  Aid  (Tunicator)  for  variation 
of  basic  Audicator  box. 

Warranty:  1  year  on  Audicator  and  all  accessories. 


) 


T-1AL 


I 

T-1AC 
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Figure  1 


IN  THE  LAB: 


APPLICATIONS: 

IN  BUSINESS:     Check  for  lighted  telephone  buttons/  switch- 
board SIGNALS/  AND  COMPUTER  PANELS.   FlND 

letterhead  or  blank  spaces  on  forms. 

Check  electronic  components  and  fluid  levels. 

Find  meter  needles.  Distinguish  between  black 

and  white  wire  insulation. 

Check  light  bulbs,  fuses,  and  electrical 

appliances.  Measure  liquids.  Find  lights 

that  have  been  left  on. 

Optional  Accessories:  Clip  Leads;  Plug-in  Light  Sensor;  Liquid 
Level  Indicator;  Light  Sensor  on  flexible  Cable  with  switch;  Black/ 
White  Detector.  Earphone  jack  and  earphone,  or  Reverse  Polarity 
Switch  also  available:  must  be  ordered  with  basic  Audicator. 


IN  THE  HOME: 
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NOTE:  Audicator  with  Black/White  Detector  built  in  may  be 

ORDERED  AS  THE  BASIC  AUDICATOR  INTO  WHICH  OTHER  OPTIONAL  ACCESSORIES 
MAY  BE  PLUGGED, 

CAUTION:  BE  ABSOLUTELY  CERTAIN  THAT  ANY  DEVICE  BEING  TESTED  WITH 
THIS  INSTRUMENT  IS  NOT  CONNECTED  TO  ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 

Light  Sensor  Attachments: 

The  plug-in  Light  Sensor  is  a  small  photocell  mounted  on  a  plug  and 
protected  by  a  housing  with  the  end  open  to  allow  light  to  enter. 
The  photocell  is  activated  by  pressing  the  plug  firmly  into  the 
socket  in  the  audicator.  to  silence  the  plug-in  llght  sensor/ 
either  remove  it  completely  from  the  socket/  or  pull  it  out  just 
far  enough  to  stop  the  tone. 

When  the  sensor  is  activated,  the  Audicator  will  emit  a  tone  whose 
pitch  depends  on  the  amount  of  light  showing  on  the  cell  through 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  -  the  higher  the  pitch/  the  brighter  the 

LIGHT. 

This  instrument  can  then  be  used  to  determine  whether  lights  have 
been  left  on/  to  find  windows/  doors  which  are  open/  etc. 

Incandescent  lamps  will  provide  an  almost  pure  tone.  Fluorescent 
lamps  will  cause  a  buzzing  sound  produced  by  the  60  hz  ac.  the 
fluorescent  light  actually  goes  out  between  ac  pulses/  while  an 
incandescent  lamp  on  ac  remains  constant  because  of  the  thermal 
inertia  of  the  filament.  a  headlight  or  flashlight  will  provide 
a  pure  tone  because  it  is  dc.  daylight  also  produces  a  pure  tone. 

The  Light  Sensor  with  switch  on  a  cable  is  mounted  on  the  end  of 
an  13"  (or  longer)  flexible  cable  so  that  the  photocell  can  be 
activated  as  required  at  a  distance  from  the  audicator.  this 
device  is  used  for  scanning  lighted  pushbuttons  such  as  those  on 
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multi-line  telephones  or  switchboards  or  on  a  computer  panel. 
Blinking  lights  (phone  on  hold)  can  be  distinguished  easily 
from  steady  lights  (line  in  use)  or  no  light. 

Liquid  Level  Indicator 

This  device  is  made  up  of  a  probe  on  the  end  of  a  cable  which  plugs 
into  the  audicator.  when  the  end  of  the  probe  contacts  a  fluid/ 
the  circuit  is  compelted  and  the  audicator  emits  a  high-pitched 

TONE. 

TO  USE  THE  LEVEL  INDICATOR,  SIMPLY  PLACE  THE  INDICATOR  IN  THE 
VESSEL  TO  BE  FILLED/  WITH  ITS  TIP  AT  THE  LEVEL  TO  WHICH  THE  FLUID 
SHOULD  RISE.   POUR  THE  FLUID.   As  SOON  AS  THE  TONE  'SOUNDS/  STOP. 

A  SHORT  ADJUSTABLE  PROBE  IS  AVAILABLE  FOR  HOME  USE  WITH  THE  AUDI" 
CATOR/  A  LONG  PROBE  FOR  THE  LAB.   In  ADDITION/  A  NON~ADJUSTABLE 

light  weight  2-wire  probe  is  available  for  use  with  styrofoam 
cups  or  in  instances  where  adjustability  is  not  necessary. 

Black-White  (wire  color  discriminator)  Detector 

This  accessory  consists  of  a  second  box  the  size  of  the  Audicator/ 
which  plugs  into  the  Audicator  box  via  plug  and  short  cable.  From 
the  other  side  of  the  bwd  extends  a  cable  with  a  small  probe  on 
the  end  containing  a  light  source  and  a  sensor.  a  switch  on  the 
BWD  box  has  positions  for  OFF,  SENSOR  ONLY,  LIGHT  AND  SENSOR.  In 
the  SENSOR  ONLY  position  it  will  perform  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Audicator  with  light  sensor  on  cable.  In  the  LIGHT  AND  SENSOR 
position  it  will  discriminate  at  close  range  between  areas  of 
high  light  reflectivity  (white)  and  low  reflectivity  (black).  It 
IS  thus  possible  to  find  print  on  a  page  (shapes  of  letters  cannot 

BE  DISTINGUISHED  ~  ONLY  THE  FACT  THAT  DARKER  PATCHES  ARE  THERE) 
AND  THEREBY  IDENTIFY  POSITION  OF  LETTERHEAD/  LOCATION  OF  BLANK 
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SPACES/  ETC.  It  is  also  possible  to  compare  light  and  dark  objects 

AND  DETERMINE  WHICH  ARE  LIGHT  AND  WHICH  DARK  ~  FOR  EXAMPLE/ 
WHITE  WIRE  INSULATION  AND  BLACK/  AND  A  BLACK  NEEDLE  ON  A  WHITE 
BACKGROUND.   WHEN  ORDERING  THE  BLACK-WHITE  DETECTOR  AS  AN 
AUDICATOR  ACCESSORY/BE  SURE  TO  INDICATE  WHETHER  A  SINGLE  OR  A 
3-PRONG  PLUG  IS  REQUIRED. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  ALREADY  HAVE  AN  AUDICATOR/  THE  BLACK-WHITE  DETECTOR 
MAY  BE  PURCHASED  AS  THE  BASIC  AUDICATOR  BOX  INTO  WHICH  THE  REGULAR 
AUDICATOR  ACCESSORIES  CAN  BE  PLUGGED/  THUS  ELIMINATING  THE  NEED 
FOR  A  SECOND  BOX. 

AUDICATOR  B/W  COMES  WITH  BLACK-WHITE  DETECTOR  PROBE  AND  A  JACK 
FOR  PLUGGING  IN  OTHER  AUDICATOR  ACCESSORIES. 

Clip  Leads: 

There  are  two  clip  leads  on  the  Audicator  attachment.  The  one  with 
the  plastic  band  is  plus. 

There  are. approximately  9  volts  between  the  clip  leads. 

When  the  clip  leads  are  connected  together/  a  short  circuit  is  formed 
which  produces  a  high-pitched  squeal.  When  a  low  resistance  device/ 
such  as  a  fuse  or  a  light  bulb,  is  tested/  the  high  pitch  will 

INDICATE  THAT  THE  DEVICE  IS  GOOD.   In  ORDER  TO  TEST  A  FUSE  OR  A 

bulb/  place  one  lead  to  the  base  of  the  fuse  or  bulb  and  the  other 
lead  on  the  threaded  part  of  the  base. 

There  are  approximately  9  volts  between  the  clip  leads. 

When  the  clip  leads  are  connected  together/  a  short  circuit  is 
formed  which  produces  a  high-pitched  squeal.  When  a  low  resistance 
device/  such  as  a  fuse  or  a  light  bulb/  is  tested/  the  high  pitch 

WILL  INDICATE  THAT  THE  DEVICE  IS  GOOD.   In  ORDER  TO  TEST  A  FUSE 
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or  a  bulb/  place  one  lead  at  the  base  of  the  fuse  or  bulb  and 
the  other  lead  on  the  threaded  part  of  the  base. 

to  check  if  a  switch  is  good  (e.g./  toaster  or  other  appliance 
switches)/  remove  the  plug  from  the  wall  socket.  Connect  Audicator 

LEADS  ONE  TO  EACH  PLUG  PRONG.   OPERATE  THE  APPLIANCE  SWITCH.   In 
THE  "ON"  POSITION/  A  HIGH  TONE  WILL  INDICATE  THAT  THE  SWITCH  IS 
OPERATING  PROPERLY.   In  THE  "OFF"  POSITION,  THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO 

tone.  Lack  of  tone  when  the  switch  is  in  the  "on"  position 
indicates  either  a  defective  switch  or  a  defective  appliance. 
(Note:  lamp  must  have  good  bulb  in  socket  while  tested  -  check 
bulb  as  indicated  above.) 

Electronics  applications: 

A  special  electronics  model  of  the  Audicator  is  available  with  a 

REVERSE  POLARITY  SWITCH/  WHICH  ENABLES  THE  OPERATOR  TO  CHANGE  THE 
POLARITY  OF  CONNECTIONS  WITHOUT  DISCONNECTING  AND  RECONNECTING  THE 
CLIP  LEADS. 

THE  HIGHER  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  ITEM  BEING  TESTED/  THE  LOWER  THE 
PITCH  GIVEN  BY  THE  AUDICATOR.   If  THE  RESISTANCE  IS  1  MEGOHM/  THE 
PITCH  IS  REDUCED  TO  ABOUT  FIVE  CLICKS  PER  SECOND.   If  THE  CLIPS  ARE 
HELD  ONE  IN  EACH  HAND/  BETWEEN  THE  FINGERS/  AND  SQUEEZED/  THE  PITCH 
WILL  INDICATE  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  HANDS  AND  WILL  VARY  FROM  ABOUT 
1  MEGOHM  (JUST  BARELY  TOUCHING)  TO  ABOUT  50/000  OHMS  (SQUEEZING 
HARD. 

Electrolytic  capacitors  can  be  checked  for  leakage,  polarity  and 
indication  of  capacitance.  connect  the  plus  lead  into  the  positive 
side  of  the  capicator/  and  the  negative  lead  to  the  negative  side, 
if  the  capacitor  is  good/  the  pitch  will  drop  to  zero  and  remain 
there.  if  the  pitch  drops  very  suddenly/  the  capacitance  is  low  - 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  1  MFD  (MICROFARAD).   IF  IT  DROPS  SLOWLY/  THE  CAPACI- 
TANCE IS  HIGH  ~  FOR  EXAMPLE/  500  MFD.   It  SHOULD  BE  REMEMBERED 
THAT  THE  CAPACITOR  IS  BEING  SUBJECTED  TO  A  POTENTIAL  DIFFERENCE 
OF  ABOUT  9  VOLTS/  SO  THAT  CAPACITORS  WITH  VOLT  RATINGS  LESS  THAN 
THIS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CHECKED  WITH  THIS  INSTRUMENT.   ELECTROLYTIC 
CAPACITORS  SOMETIMES  REQUIRE  "AGING,"   THIS  MEANS  THAT  THE  DIALEC- 
TRIC  TAKES  TIME  TO  FORM.   In  THIS  CASE/  THE  PITCH  WILL  DROP  TO  A 
LOW  VALUE  (A  FEW  CLICKS  PER  SECOND)  AND  IF  THE  CAPACITOR  IS  LEFT 
CONNECTED/  THE  INSTRUMENT  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BECOME  QUIET,  INDICATING 
THAT  THE  CAPACITOR  HAS  FORMED  ITS  DIALECTRIC  AND  THE  LEAKAGE  IS 
ESSENTIALLY  ZERO. 

IF  THE  CAPACITOR  IS  CONNECTED  BACKWARDS/  THE  PITCH  WILL  DROP  TO  A 
MEDIUM  VALUE  -  FOR  EXAMPLE,  500  Hz  -  AND  THEN  GRADUALLY  INCREASE. 
IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  LEFT  IN  THIS  CONNECTION/  but  should  be  disconnected 
AS  SOON  AS  IT  IS  REALIZED  THAT  IS  IS  BACKWARDS.   It  IS  THEN  A  GOOD 
IDEA  TO  CONNECT  IT  THE  PROPER  WAY  FOR  A  FEW  MINUTES  IN  ORDER  TO 
REFORM  THE  DIALECTRIC  BEFORE  STORING  OR  USING  THE  CAPACITOR.   If 

the  capacitor  is  defective  because  of  an  internal  short/  the  pitch 
will  not  go  to  zero  under  any  conditions. 

When  testing  a  circuit  that  is  almost  zero  resistance/  such  as  a 
transformer  winding/  the  difference  between  a  shorted  winding/  and 
a  normal  winding  can  be  detected  by  connecting  the  clips  together 

WHILE  THEY  ARE  STILL  CONNECTED  TO  THE  WINDING  OR  COIL.   If  THE 
WINDING  IS  SHORTED,  THE  PITCH  DOES  NOT  CHANGE.   If  THE  WINDING 

is  normal/  the  pitch  increases  when  the  clips  are  brought  together. 
However,  very  low  resistance  coils,  such  as  6.3  volt  transformer 
winding,  will  probably  show  very  little  change  in  pitch.  leakage 
between  windings  up  to  2  or  3  megohms  can  also  be  detected. 
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TRANSFORMER  ACTION  CAN  BE  DETECTED  BY  CONNECTING  THE  AUDICATOR 
TO  ONE  WINDING  AND  SHORTING  ANOTHER  WINDING, 

A  TRANSISTOR  MAY  BE  CHECKED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

For  NPN  transistors,  connect  the  positive  lead  to  the  collector 

AND  THE  NEGATIVE  LEAD  TO  THE  EMITTER. 

For  PNP  transistors,  connect  the  positive  lead  to  the  emitter  and 

THE  NEGATIVE  LEAD  TO  THE  COLLECTOR. 

When  the  transistor  is  connected,  there  should  be  no  tone.  A 

LOW-PITCHED  TONE  INDICATES  LEAKAGE  (TRANSISTOR  MAY  BE  DEFECTIVE). 

A  HIGH  TONE  WILL  INDICATE  A  SHORTED  TRANSISTOR  (DEFINITELY  DEFECTIVE) 

FOR  A  ROUGH  INDICATION  OF  SENSITIVITY,  LEAVE  THE  TRANSISTOR  CONNECTED 
AS  ABOVE  AND  PLACE  ONE  FINGER  SO  THAT  IT  TOUCHES  THE  BASE  LEAD  AND 
THE  COLLECTOR  LEAD  SIMULTANEOUSLY.   THIS  SHOULD  CAUSE  THE  PITCH 
TO  INCREASE.   THE  HIGHER  THE  PITCH,  THE  GREATER  THE  SENSITIVITY 
OF  THE  TRANSISTOR.   If  PRESSURE  OF  THE  FINGER  IS  INCREASED, 
THE  PITCH  WILL  ALSO  INCREASE.   If  THE  BASE  LEAD  IS  SHORTED  TO 

the  emitter  lead  and  the  pitch  does  not  go  to  zero,  leakage  is 
indicated  between  the  base  and  collector. 

Earphone  jack  and  earphone  allow  "quiet"  use  of  Audicator  for  any 
application.  When  earphone  is  plugged  in,  Audicator  speaker  is 
quiet  and  tone  can  be  heard  only  through  earphone. 

Battery  Replacement. 

The  Audicator  contains  a  9V  Mercury  Battery  which  should  last  for 
a  long  time  (2  or  3  years),  considering  the  fact  that  the  Audicator 

WILL  BE  ACTIVATED  FOR  ONLY  BRIEF  INTERVALS.   In  ORDER  TO  REPLACE 
THE  BATTERY,  REMOVE  THE  FOUR  SCREWS  IN  THE  RUBBER  FEET  SO  THAT 
THE  BOTTOM  COMES  OFF,   UNCLIP  THE  OLD  BATTERY,  CLIP  IN  THE  NEW 
BATTERY,  RECLOSE  THE  BOX  AND  REPLACE  THE  SCREWS. 
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Qrdfring  Additional  Accessories: 

When  ordering  attachments  for  your  Audicator,  please  let  us 
know  if  your  audicator  uses  a  single  prong  or  3-prong  plug. 
Indicate  whether  light  sensor  should  be  plug-in  or  cable  type. 
If  cable,  specify  length  (24"  supplied  unless  otherwise  requested). 
For  liquid  level  indicator,  specify  long  probe,  short  probe, 
or  non-adjustable  probe. 

T-l  Audicator  is  manufactured  and  sold  by 

SCIENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND  PRODUCTS 
221  Rock  Hill  Road 
Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.  19004 
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Fig.  2:  T-l  Audicator 

T-1AW  Black/White  Detector 
Accessory 
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Figure    2 


Note:  Audicator  B/W  has  Black/White  detector  probe  built-in 
and  will  accept  other  Audicator  accessories. 

Sound  Sourcf  RECREATION  FQUTPMFNT 


T-2F  Aud-a-Ball  Football 

T-2S  Aud-A-Ball  Soccerball 

T-2V  Aud-A-Ball  Volleyball 

T-2N  Aud-A-Nerf 

T-l5  Ball  Call 
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T-2V 


T-2N 


Vmii 

T-2F 
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These  sound  source  recreation  aids  provide  more  than 
just  entertainment— they  provide  a  means  for  extending  the 
ability  to  play  in  a  therapeutic/  educational/  or  just  for 
fun  setting. 

For  visually  handicapped  children  and  adults,  audible 
balls  and  targets  can  be  used  in  games  for  improving  orientation 
and  coordination,  for  integrated  play  with  sighted  peers/  and 
for  independent  play— at  home/  school/  or  summer  camp, 

for  everybody/  these  audible  toys  can  open  new  ways  of 
relating  to  one  another  and  of  developing  a  sense; of  body 
security  through  play  with  eyes  closed  or  blindfolded. 
Participants  can  be  put  in  direct  contact  with  their  other 
senses  to  develop  sensory  awareness  and  to  improve  their 
understanding  of  those  with  sensory  impairment. 

Aud-A-Ball 

Sound  source  Football  (T-2F)/  Soccerball  (T-2S),  Volley- 
ball (T-2V). 

These  balls  are  intended  both  for  fun,  and  for  coordination, 
auditory  and  orientation  training  of  both  the  visually  and  audibly 
impaired.  They  are  used  in  independent  and  group  play.  In 
integrated  groups  (handicapped  and  non-handicapped)  they  provide 
a  means  of  participation  on  the  part  of  students  often  excluded 

FROM  SUCH  ACTIVITY,   AuD~A"BaLLS  ARE  BEING  USED  IN  HOMES/ 

schools/  and  camps  throughout  the  world. 

The  Aud-A-Ball  Soccerball  and  Football  are  rugged  enough  for 
ordinary  kicking/  throwing,  dropping  or  hitting,  one  aud-a-ball 
Soccerball  has  endured  the  rigors  of  college  soccer,  in  games 
where  a  visually  limited  young  man  participates  with  his 


sighted  peers.  under  such  rough  handling/  repairs  have  been 
in  order  once  or  twice  during  the  soccer  season/  but  with 
younger  children  and  in  less  rigorous  situations,  repairs  have 
been  minimal. 

The  Aud-A-Ball  Volleyball  is  intended  for  indoor  play  or 
for  use  outdoors  in  situations  where  the  hide  will  not  be 
scuffed.  it  can  be  used  as  a  basketball  and  in  a  variety  of 

TOSSING  AND  ROLLING  GAMES.   It  IS  NOT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ACTUAL 

volleyball  games  since  its  weight  (about  half  a  pound  more 
than  a  regular  volleyball)  makes  it  difficult  to  handle  in  this 
basically  air-borne  game. 

to  activate  the  sound  source: 

Volleyball  and  Football:  Pull  the  colored  string  which  protrudes 
from  the  lacing  area  until  you  hear  a  "click",   release  it  and 
wait.  Sound  should  pulse  on  and  off  about  twice  each  second, 
to  turn  off  the  sound/  pull  the  string  again. 

Soccerball:  Remove  the  switch  pin  and  lanyard,  The  sound  will 

begin/  alternating  between  the  two  speakers/  at  the  rate  of  about 

3  pulese  per  second.  to  de-activate  the  sound/  return  the  switch 
pin  to  the  switch  hole/  being  sure: 

1)  that  is  is  pushed  all  the  way  in 

2)  that  it  is  not  poked  into  the  wrong  hole 

a  non-rechargeable  9  volt  mercury  battery  is  used  in  the  aud-a-ball 
it  is  replaced  as  follows; 

Deflate  the  ball  partly,  so  that  is  is  easily 
depressed  with  the  fingers  but  not  "flat.'' 
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Remove  the  lacing, 

Insert  the  fingers  between  the  two  bladders  inside  the 

BALL  CARCASS,   In  THE  FOOTBALL  AND  SOCCERBALL  YOU  WILL 
FIND  THE  BATTERY  DIRECTLY  UNDER  THE  LACING  OPENING,   In 

the  volleyball/  the  battery  is  located  between  bladders 
opposite  the  speaker  holes/  where  the  sound  is  emitted, 

Carefully  unsnap  and  remove  the  old  battery, 

Carefully  insert  the  new  battery  and  snap  it  into  place. 
Whenever  your  fingers  are  inside  the  ball,  be  careful 
not  to  pull  on  any  wires  you  may  contact  qr  to  disturb 
the  position  of  the  bladders.  relace  and  slowly  re-inflate/ 
being  careful  to  maintain  roundness  by  putting  pressure 
on  any  areas  which  seem  to  bulge, 

Battery  replacement  is  not  difficult,  but  it  does  require  time— 
45  minutes  to  an  hour  for  someone  who  is  used  to  handling  lacing. 

SFB  Products  will  replace  batteries  for  the  fee  indicated  on  the 
price  list.  Fee  includes  the  cost  of  the  new  battery,  SFB 
Products  also  sells  a  small,  inexpensive  inflation  pump.  See 
price  list. 

AUD-A-NERF 

Sound-source  play  ball  (T-2N). 

AUD-A-NERF  is  a  soft,  spongy  play  ball,  7"  in  diameter,  intended 

FOR  GENTLE  PLAY.   It  MAY  BE  TOSSED  OR  ROLLED,  AND  DROPPING  IT  TO 
THE  GROUND,  EVEN  FROM  A  CONSIDERABLE  HEIGHT,  WILL  NOT  DAMAGE  IT. 

It  weighs  6  to  7  oz.  and  over  2"  of  sponge  separate  the  surface 

FROM  ANY  HARD  OR  POINTED  PART  OF  THE  ELECTRONICS.   It  CAN  THUS 
BE  USED  WITH  YOUNG  CHILDREN  QUITE  SAFELY. 
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AUD-A-NERF  IS  NOT  intended  for  rough  play,  Violent  throwing/ 
kicking/  or  stamping  on  the  ball  are  likely  to  break  the 
delicate  electronics  inside, 
The  sound  source  is  activated  by  pulling  a  cord  which  extends 

OUTSIDE  THE  BALL.  It  IS  TURNED  OFF  BY  PULLING  THE  SAME  CORD 

A  SECOND  TIME,   THE  CORD  IS  FIRMLY  ATTACHED  INSIDE/  BUT  NO 

MORE  PRESSURE  SHOULD  BE  PUT  ON  IT  THAN  IS  NECESSARY  TO 

OPERATE  THE  SWITCH— FOR  EXAMPLE/  THIS  CORD  SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED 

AS  A  HANDLE  FOR  THROWING  OR  SPINNING  THE  BALL! 

IN  NORMAL  USE  THE  BALL  SHOULD  HOLD  UP  WELL/  providing  many  hours 

of  enjoyable  play. 

the  battery  (9  volt  mercury)  may  be  replaced  as  follows:  slice 
into  the  center  of  the  nerf  ball  with  a  razor  blade  or  other 
sharp  instrument/  making  the  slit  about  4"  long  at  the  surface, 
Untie  the  knots  in  the  switch  cord  and  attach  a  fine  but 
strong  thread  or  string  to  the  end  of  it/  or  be  prepared  to 
rethread  the  cord  through  the  hole  by  some  other  means/  such 
as  pushing  it  through  with  a  small  bladed  screw  driver,  remove 
the  electonics  package  from  the  center  of  the  ball,  change 
Battery,  Replace  electronics  package,  Rethread  switch  cord, 
Apply  rubber  cement  to  both  sides  of  the  incision  leaving  1/8" 
near  the  surface  free  of  glue  in  order  to  prevent  puckering 
of  the  slit,  Hold  surfaces  apart  until  dry,  then  press 
together  firmly  and  allow  ball  to  sit  overnight, 
MOTE:  SFB  Products  will  install  the  electronic  package  from 
a  worn  out  AUD-A-NERF  into  a  new  Nerf  covering,  replacing 

THE  BATTERY  AT  THE  SAME  TIME/  FOR  A  FEE  EQUAL  TO  ABOUT  1/3 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL  COST  OF  THE  BALL:   SEE  SFB  PRODUCTS  PRICE  LlST 

of  Special  Instruments,  Rejuvenation  Fee  T-2NR. 
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FCR  MORE  ACTIVE,  VIGOROUS  PLAY/  THE  SFB  PRODUCTS  AUD-A-BALL 
SOCCERBALL  OR  FOOTBALL  IS  RECOMMENDED. 

BALL  CALL  AUDIBLE  ART  DARTS  (T-15) . 

The  complete  Ball  Call  unit  consists  of  the  following: 

h\  foot  square  "backdrop"  target 

13"  diameter  brightly  colored  target 

6  velcro  balls 

Sound  Source  system  which  emits  a  short  pulse  of 

sound  once  every  5  or  6  seconds/  mounted  behind 

center  of  round  target, 
the  backdrop  should  be  suspended  from  a  sturdy  hoqk  about 
6  ft,  from  the  floor,  the  round  target  is  suspended  from  the 
same  hook  so  that  it  hangs  approximately  in  the  center  of 
the  backdrop, 

The  sound  source  is  activated  by  pulling  the  string  which 
hangs  behind  the  round  target,  pull  until  it  clicks/  release/ 
then  wait,  the  first  pulse  should  come  in  about  5  or  6 

SECONDS, 

Players  should  be  positioned  far  enough  from  the  target  to 
be  challenged,  hlts  in  the  round  target  area  can  be  scored 

AT  ONE  LEVEL/  THOSE  ON  THE  BACKDROP  AT  A  LOWER  LEVEL,   If 

more  precise  scoring  is  desired/  the  switch  string  can  be  used 

as  follows: 

Bring  the  string  up  around  the  bottom  of  the  target 
and  across  the  center/  pulling  it  just  taut,  hold 
the  string  at  the  center  of  the  target  with  thumb  and 
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finger  to  mark  the  spot— tie  a  knot  at  this  spot, 
Hold  this  knot  at  the  center  and  stretch  the  string 
to  the  edge.  Mark  a  spot  on  the  string  half  way 
between  center  and  edge  and  place  another  knot  here, 
By  holding  the  first  knot  AT  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  TARGET 
and  the  other  knot  in  the  other  hand  and  rotating 
the  second  knot  around  the  first/  two  scoring  areas  can 
be  defined  on  the  round  target,  this  then  provides 
a  total  of  three  scoring  areas:  inner  circle,  outer 
circle,  and  backdrop, 
Battery  replacement  is  easy:  simply  snap  out  the^old  battery 
and  snap  in  a  new  one,  the  battery  is  located  on  the  back 
of  the  round  target  near  the  bottom, 

All  SFB  Products  Sound  Source  Recreation  Equipment  carries 

A  ONE-YEAR  WARRANTY/  EXCLUDING  BATTERY  WEAR  OR  DAMAGE  FROM 
IMPROPER  HANDLING, 

SCIENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND  PRODUCTS 

221  ROCK  HILL  ROAD 

BALA-CYNWYD 

PA  19004 
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Patty  Overholt 

Ms.  Overholt  is  a  Communicative 
Skills  instructor  at  the  Vision  Center, 
and  has  worked  there  three  years.   She 
also  has  three  years  of  experience  at 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
with  their  rehabilitation  program.   She 
received  a  B.A.  in  English  at  The  Ohio 
State  University. 


The  Optacon 
Introduction 

The  Optacon  is  a  relatively  new  device,  It  first  came 
off  the  market  in  1971;  by  may,  1975/  there  were  1400  0ptacons 
in  use  around  the  world. 

the  development  of  this  equipment  has  opened  a  new  world  to  the 
blind,  by  using  advanced  electronics/  the  optacon  converts  visual 
forms  of  the  letters  into  tactual  forms  which  can  be  felt  and 
identified  with  one  finger.  the  optacon  provides  immediate  access 
to  print  material/  and  the  intermediate  step  of  transcription  — 
either  on  tape/  in  braille  or  through  reader  service  --  is  eliminated 
The  Optacon  will  never  replace  the  other  forms  of  communication; 
its  primary  advantage  is  immediate  accessibility,  not  speed. 
Braille  will  remain  important  in  the  future,  because  it  can  be 
written  by  a  blind  person/  whereas  the  optacon  does  not  provide  a 
way  to  write  notes.  of  course/  the  o'ptacon  is  much  more  expensive 

THAN  OTHER  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND.   In  1971/  AN 

Optacon  cost  $5/000;  it  presently  costs  just  under  $3/000. 

In  terms  of  the  Optacon's  functioning,  it  will  allow  a  blind 
person  immediate  access  not  only  to  books  and  magazines  but  also 
correspondence/  memos/  labels/  directories/  charts/  electric 


CALCULATOR  DISPLAYS/  COMPUTER  VISUAL  DISPLAYS/  NEWSPAPERS/ 
DIRECTIONS  ON  BOX  MIXES/  LABELS  ON  CANNED  GOODS/  ETC.   ITS 
USE  HAS  ALREADY  HAD  A  DRAMATIC  IMPACT  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BLIND.   STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EDUCATION/  LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  INITIATED 
OPTACON  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.   COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
HAVE  OPTACONS  AND/OR  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  TO  THEIR  VISUALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED STUDENTS.  Some  universities  HAVE  INCORPORATED  classes 
in  the  special  education  department  for  training  people  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  optacon.  vocationally/  the  optacon  has  helped 
blind  people  to  obtain  jobs/  to  advance  on  the  job  {and  to  enter 
professions  previously  closed  to  them.  blind  administrators/ 
lawyers/  teachers/  computer  programmers/  scientists/  social 
workers  and  secretaries  are  using  the  optacon. 

Department  of  rehabilitation  and  commissions  for  the  blind 
are  purchasing  optacons  and  supporting  training  facilities. 
Training  programs  in  Ohio  exist  at  the  Vision  Center  in  Columbus/ 
Ohio  and  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  Ohio  State 
University  owns  six  Optacons  for  their  students7  use  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  training  some  of  those  students. 

Demonstration  of  the  Optacon  with  Visual  Display 

The  Optacon  will  be  demonstrated  by  use  of  a  visual  display. 
The  visual  display  can  be  plugged  into  the  Optacon  so  that  a 
sighted  person  can  visually  see  via  a  series  of  red  lights  exactly 
what  the  blind  person  is  feeling  as  vibrating  rods.  the  optacon 
itself  consists  of  a  camera  which  scans  the  material;  the  camera 
has  144  photo  cells  which  are  light  sensitive.  the  electronic 
circuitry  and  the  array  are  located  in  a  separate  piece  of  equip- 
ment, one  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  in  the  array/  which 
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is  approximately  one-and-a-half  inches  long  and  a  half  inch 
wide.  as  the  right  hand  scans  the  material/  the  light  sensitive 
photo  cells  stimulate  the  vibrating  rods  in  the  array.  the  exact 
image  which  the  photo  cells  pick  up  is  transmitted  to  the  finger 
in  this  manner. 

There  are  several  adjustments  which  can  be  made  on  the  Optacon. 
The  camera  itself  has  a  zoom  lens  which  can  make  the  letter  bigger 
or  smaller;  next  to  the  array  is  a  control  panel  which  has  an  on~ 
off  switch/  a  threshold  knob  and  an  intensity  knob.  the  threshold 
knob  makes  the  letter  appear  thicker  or  thinner  by  increasing  the 
number  of  vibrating  pins.  the  intensity  knob  controls  the  degree 
to  which  the  pins  are  vibrating  against  the  finger. 

During  the  demonstration  of  the  Optacon/  the  stage  one 
training  manual/  issued  by  the  telesensory  systems/  i nc .  was 
used.  Lesson  2,   which  begins  the  lessons  on  upper  case  letters/ 
was  used;  to  show  the  workshop  how  quickly  sentences  could  be 
read/  material  near  the  end  of  the  manual/  which  dealt  with  speed- 
building/  was  shown. 

Training  Programs 

Most  training  programs  run  all  day  for  approximately  two  weeks, 
involving  about  60  hours  of  intensive  training.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  person  has  had  sight  and  knows  the  print  letters  or  is 
congenitally  blind.  skills  that  need  to  be  taught  during  this 
time  are  recognition  of  the  tactile  letter/  moving  the  camera 
straight  across  the  line/  making  optacon  adjustments  from  various 
print  styles/  building  speed/  orientation  to  print  format  and  a 
chance  to  view  the  many  types  of  material  mentioned  earlier, 
usually/  people  leave  training  reading  approximately  ten  to  fifteen 
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words  per  minute;  most  likely/  they  will  increase  their  speed 
over  a  year's  time  to  between  thirty  and  fifty  words  per  minute. 
An  average  braille  reader  reads  from  one  hundred  to  120  words 
per  minutes,  thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  speed  is  not  an  advantage 
of  the  0ptacon  —  only  accessibility  to  print  material. 

Children  and  the  Optacon 

Several  programs  have  been  initiated  to  teach  children  in  the 
primary  grades  to  use  the  Optacon,  and  most  of  the  children  have 
done  extremely  well.  In  Pennsylvania  alone,  more  than  100  Optacons 
are  in  use  in  schools,  and  approximately  20  school  districts  in 
California  provide  Optacon  training.  A  training  program  for 

CHILDREN  IN  MEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS,  FOR  CHILDREN  AGES  1-6,  HAS 
PROVIDED  US  WITH  INTERESTING  STATISTICS.   AFTER  27  HOURS  OF 
TRAINING,  THE  AVERAGE  SPEED  OF  THE  SIX  STUDENTS  WAS  13.5  WORDS 
PER  MINUTE;  BY  JANUARY,  ABOUT  NINE  MONTHS  LATER,  ONE  STUDENT  WAS 
READING  30  WORDS  PER  MINUTE.   THE  SOONER  A  CHILD  RECEIVES  THIS 
TRAINING,  THE  SOONER  HE  CAN  PUT  IT  INTO  PRACTICAL  USE.   A  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENT  IN  HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  RECENTLY  TOOK  HIS  COLLEGE  BOARD 
EXAMS.   NO  BRAILLED  VERSION  OF  THE  FRENCH  EXAM  WAS  AVAILABLE,  SO 
HE  USED  AN  OPTACON  TO  TAKE  THE  TEST.   THIS  INDIVIDUAL  SCORED  A  PER- 
FECT 800. 

Handwriting 


Viewing  a  letter  tactually  with  the  Optacon  is  an  excellent 

WAY  OF  THE  BLIND  PERSON  TO  UNDERSTAND  PRINT  MORE  CLEARLY.   It  HAS 
BEEN  SHOWN  THAT  STUDENTS  CAN  LEARN  TO  PRINT  THROUGH  THIS  METHOD. 
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T.S.I.  Information 

The  company  which  has  made  all  this  possible  is  Tele- 
sensory  Stystems,  Inc.  They  did  many  years  of  research  before 
going  into  production  in  conjunction  with  stanford  university. 
They  developed  the  training  materials  and  helped  set  up  the  training 
centers  around  the  world.  their  address  is  1889  page  mlll  road, 
Palo  Alto,  California  9/430z4. 
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WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 
JULY  26-30,  1976 


West  Central  Ohio 

SERRC 


Basil  Alt 

Box  87 

Ottoville,  OH  45876 


Nora  Eddy 

2235  Belcher  Road 

Columbus,  OH  43224 


OSSB 


Bruce  Armstrong 
5633  Selby  Court 
Worthington,  OH  43085 


Cleveland  City 


Jean  Ehlert 

1691  Sagamore  Drive 

Euclid,  OH  44117 


Cuyahoga  County 
SERRC 


Michael  Bailey  South  Eastern 

14504  Euclid  Avenue  SERRC 

East  Cleveland,  OH  44112 


William  Elmore 

52  University  Terrace 

Athens,  OH  45701 


Parma  City 


Cindy  Balliet 

9115  Stoney  Creek  Lane 

Parma  Heights,  OH  44130 


Cleveland  City 


Lenore  Fishman 

3755  Mayfield  Road  #104D 

Cleveland  Heights,  OH  44121 


Dayton  City 


Ramona  Bockenhauer 
1628  Meriline  Avenue 
Dayton,  OH  45410 


Dayton  City 


Betty  Hagton 
119  Winding  Road 
Dayton,  OH  45415 


Akron  City 


Joyce  Boyd 

55  Waldorf  Drive 

Akron,  OH  44313 


Pilasco-Ross 


Stephanie  Hayburn 
Route  #2  Box  114 
Sciotoville,  OH  45662 


Dayton  City 


James  Brinkman 
4381  Riverside  Drive 
Apt.  B-l 
Dayton,  OH  45405 


Lorain  City 


Deborah  Hi Id 

761  Washington  Avenue 

Apt.  1 

Lorain,  OH  44052 


Central  Ohio 
SERRC 


Harvey  Brannan 

221  West  9th  Avenue 

Columbus,  OH  43201 


Columbus  City 


Leslie  Huber 

680  Everwood  Avenue 

Columbus,  OH  43214 


Northern  Ohio 
SERRC 


Lynette  Cole 

2A  Rosedale  Boulevard 

Norwalk,  OH  44857 


Warren  City 


Barbara  Illman 

3020  Dunstan  Drive  N.W. 

Warren,  OH  44485 


South  Western 
SERRC 


John  Davis  Hopewell 

P.O.  Box  29312  SERRC 

Cincinnati,  OH  45229 


Christine  Kratzer 
2017  S.R.  134  N. 
Wilmington,  OH  45177 


WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS  (Cont'd) 


Lincoln  Way 
SERRC 


Nicholas  DeFazio 
1400  West  Main  Street 
Louisville,  OH  44641 


Miami  Valley 
SERRC 


James  Lane 

1150  Beatrice  Drive 

Dayton,  OH  45431 


Northeast  Ohio 


William  Demidovich 
409  Harmon  Street  N.W. 
Warren,  OH  44483 


Cleveland  City 


Sherrie  S.  Linden 

4489  Silsby  Road 

University  Heights,  OH  44118 


Akron  City 


Cynthia  Deren 
797  Chalker 
Akron,  OH  44310 


Lucas  County 


Eileen  Luther 

6700  Clover  Lane  #1 

Toledo,  OH  43613 


Wood  County  Lisa  Mainwold 

Board  of  Education  417  S.  Summit  #91 

Bowling  Green,  OH  43402 


Mansfield  City 


Helen  Marshall 
925  Dixon  Parkway 
Mansfield,  OH  44907 


Columbus  City 


Cincinnati  City 


Carolyn  McKinley 
778  Elaine  Road 
Columbus,  OH  43213 

Mary  Pinkelton 
5711  Pear ton  Court 
Cincinnati,  OH  45224 


Cincinnati  City 


Hamilton  County 


Marilyn  Meckes 
586  Morrvue  Drive 
Cincinnati,  OH  45238 

Linda  Plummer 

883  Cedar  Hill  Drive 

Cincinnati,  OH  45240 


Toledo  City 


Rather ine  Ray 
2122  Alvin  Street 
Toledo,  OH  43607 


Columbus  City- 


Cheryl  Boley 

270  East  State  Street 

Columbus,  OH  43215 


Mideastern 
SERRC 


Robert  Robinson 
699  Wisteria  Drive 
Barber ton,  OH  44203 


Trumbull  County 


Eugene  Santora 
2645  Algonquin 
Poland,  OH  45415 


OSSB 


Mohammad  R.  Sedigh 
4940  Fairway  Court 
Columbus,  OH  43214 


Canton  City 


Marian  Sundheimer 
2035  Edmar  Street 
Louisville,  OH  44641 


Ohio  Valley  Local 


Mrs.  Grace  Wallingford 
Route  #2  Box  301A 
Peebles,  OH  45660 


Rick  Bunner 

Ohio  Department  of  Health 
P.  0.  Box  118 
Columbus,  OH  43216 
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